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Overviev oi the Second Grade Volune 

The ixortraits of children learning to write In our elementary schools 
•re generally not appealing onea. Children copy sentences and fill-in-the- 
blanka. learn their spelling words, and conplete drills on capitalization, 
ptmctiiation, and atandard English usage (Goodlad, 1983; Graves, 1978). 
Uhile many children conplete their years of schooling without becoming 
proficient writers of varied types of prose, others (such as the present 
writer and, no dmibt, nany readers of this report) seem to fare the 
experience well. We have little data that allow us to examine schooling 
itself from the points of view of the teachers and children involved— and 
thus little understanding of the process by which children learn to per- 
form school writing taaka or of teachers' and children's views gof these 
tasks (hov they are done, for whom, and why) . 

The purpose of this study was to examine the development of young 
children's concepts about writing (their understandings about the processes 
and functiona of writing) as reflected in their school writing behaviors. 
Six young children, three kindergarteners and three second graders, were 
studied as they went about the daily writing tasks provided by their class- 
rooms. These were "typical" classrooms, according to school administrators. 
The findings describe the everyday functioning of children in classrooms, 
yielding inaight into the school's differential effect on children. In 
addition, the descriptions of children's behaviors may be familiar to many 
elementary teachers and, therefore, assist them in reflecting upon their 
ways of teaching and on the impact school activities may have on children. 

This volume of the report focuses on the second grade data. In this 
introductory chapter, I restate the resea-ch questions guiding the study, 
briefly review the Jisjor conclusions drawn froip the kindergarten data, and. 
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finally, outline the focus of coming chapters. ^ 

Eesearch Questions 

To clarify the specific research questions, I provide the following 

definitions of terms: 

Writing 'H defined broadly as the prod ction of letters or letter- 
like forms; it includes all behaviors occurring before and after, 
and related to. the physical set of writing. Thus, observing 
writing naturally involves observing children's talk aijd, in addi- 
tion, any composing in other media (e.g., drawing, dramatic play) 
that is related to the production of a written product. 

Concept of writing refers to children's understandings about the 
processes and functions of writing— how it works and^^df^ur poses 
it fulfills— as reflected in their writing behav^^ and in how 
they talk about their writing. j 

Children's concepts of writing ar^. formed as they encounlier writing 
in varied social settings. Writing occasions , then, ar^ those 
situations in which writing is ittegral to the nature of the ongoing 
socirl situation (adapted from Heath, 1982). 
The specific research questions wre: 

What types of writing occasions occur in the observed classrooms? 
(The Interest here is in the nature of both teacher-initiated a-.id 
child-initiated occasions for writing, including the evident 
functions, forms, and intended audiences.) , 

What is the nature of children's concepts of writing as evidenced 
by their writing behaviors, specific characteristics of their 
witten products, and by the ways they talk about their writing? 
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Is there a reJatlonship between individual children's evident 
concepts of writing and the type of writing occasion? If so, 
ffhat is the nature of that relationship? 

How do children's concepts of writing in varied writing occasions 
differ across developmental levels of writing as sugges.ed by 
earlier research (Clay, 1975; Dyson, 1983; Ferreiro & Teberosky, 
1982; Graves, 1982)7 

The Kindergarten Data; Conclusions- 

The kindergarten data suggested a link between research on literacy 
learning by preschoolers in the home and that focusing on literacy learn- 
ing by school-age children in classrooms. In homes, children learn about 
the pur^ioses of written language and the procedures one folloi#8 ^n using 
it as they observe or participate in varied occasions for literacy. In 
school, children continue to look for patterns in the ways writing occasions 
are condu::ted. Since children do not all have the same understandings of 
written language, they do not all interpret tasks (make decisions about 
what should be done when) in identical ways. 

Different school tasks focus children's attention on different aspects 
of the writing process. For exai^le, in the case of Dexter, copying tasks 
highlighted handwriting, while free writing tasks necessitated planning. 
School writing, then, may be performed in mechanical ways, without a con- 
sideration of the meaning of the text. In fact, if a child cannot grasp 
the underlying logic of a task, the child is, by default, dependent on 
observing the physical unfolding of that task; the child, in other words, 
Biust imitate the perceived surfaca structure, not grasping the underlying 
meaning. 
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As young children »ttenpt to b« successful In their tasks (do what 
they're "suppose' to do"), they nay have difficulty separating their 
personal inteiitions for a particular activity from the given directions 
for that activity. Placing writing in a personal fraa« of ref«rence can 
lead to unsuccessful achocl performance . 

Finally, in complstlng school tasks, children's interactions with 
eich other can affect the writing strategies they employ and, thus, the 
center t of their final products. 

^ The Second Grade Datat A Preview 

Ihe second grade analysis will continue the theacs of the kindergarten 
data— the child's search for patterns (for knowing what exactly to do) , the 
relationship between pwsonal and school intentions for writing, the effect 
of peers on each others' writing. Howevar, writing pervaded the currlculuui 
in the second grade wre so than it did in the kindergarter. Tasks such 
as copying words and filling in blanks no longer served to ease the children 
into writing but. rather, to assist the children in wstering or in display- . 
ing oastery of varied skills in reading, languaga arts, and other content 
areas. In addition, second graders themselves seemed BKsre aware of the 
imperscnal nature of school writing tasks and, at the same tlM, more 
aware of writing's usafulness within their own lives in school (but outside 
the boundaries of assigned tasks). Thus the second grade data, more so than 
kindergarten data, will highlight children's sensitivity to the shifting 
social contexts within :*lcb writing occurs. 

Chapter 2, entitled "Writing as a Social Activity: A View from the 
Second Grade." Includes a review of research relevant to the study of 
beginning writing In school rod Includes as well a review of the project's 
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<Ut« collection techniquae. Chapter 2 also presents the^casc of Bonita. 
tha least acadeaically successful of the second grade writers. By describ- 
ins. nature of School writing events and. then. Bonita' s^ variable 

behaviors icross events, the chapter demonstrates her sensitivity to social 
features of these ev«its (e.g., tSie initiator, controller, audience, and 

•valj^tor of witing) . ^ ' 

Chapter 3. "Writing ap a Social Activity: Highlighting Peer Influence," 
introduces Ayrio. By coaparing Ayrio's own behaviors across evjsntT* and.tnV 
addition, by coaparing Ayrio's behaviors to Bonita'^ the chapter deoon-^ 
jtrates both simUar dyn«aics at work (e.g., sensitivlV Mcial features 
of writing events) and also differences in their behaviors that appeared related 
to dl^eno* in their social lives within aad outside the classroom. Speci- 
fically. Ayrio's case highlights the potential role of peers in writing 
growth. 

Chapter «. "Writing as a Social Activity: The Serious Writer at Work." 
focuses on Dur&nne. Again, by cotapartog Duranne's own behaviors across 
events and by comparing her behaviors to Bonita'^ and AyrioU. the chapter 
demonstrates bar sensitivity to writing as a social activity and. aiso. 
how differences in children's behaviors aay be related to differences in 
their social lives. While Ayrio's case highlights peer influences on 
writing. Duranne's highlights hosoe influences. 

The final chapter. "School Writing in the Primary Grades: Conclusions 
and Implications." is a summary of the major conclusions of the study, 
including an overview of both the kindergarten and the second grade data 
«uily4is. I offer a possible scenario, from the children's viewpoint, of 
the experience of learning to writa in school and. finally, ietail impli- 
cations for future research and for current practice. 
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Wrf.tlng a« a Social Activity: 
A View from tba Second Grade 

Bow WB suppose* to do this? 
You on 15t 
I 'n on 14. 

How X*« on ay last sentence. 
Finished. 

theire^a ao question as to lAat's going on here. The children are doing their 
boardwork. They're copying sentences, filling in blanks, adding needed punc- 
tuation «arks, dividing vrords into syllables, and on and on. This is a 
second grade cUssrooa, and the children are writing. 

Many children attend similar classrooms in which they carry out the 
traditl^l writing tasks of the elementary school (Cazden & Dickinson. 1981; 
Graves, 1978), The literature has provided de8criptio|s of chUdren's writing 

if 

at home (Bissex, 1980). in researcher-structured tasks (Scardamalia, Bereiter. 
& Goelman. 1982), and in classrooms specifically designated as "facilitative" 
to writing growth (Graves. 1983) . But there have not been eactensive exami- 
nations of children in traditional school environments, engaged in tasks that 
the curriculum and teachers frequently view as literacy training. The purpose 
of this study was to examine the development of i^ldren's concepts of writing- 
their understandings of how writing works and the functions it serves-as 
reflected in their behaviors during varied school writing contexts. 

The study was based on data gathered in a participant observation 
project that focused on primary grade children's writing behaviors in varied 
classroom literacy activities. 1 assumed both a constructionist view of the 
child a. an active constructor of knowledge (Piaget & Inhelder. 1969) and an 

/ 
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ethnographic view of the claeerooo as presenting unique contexts for learning 
(Cook-Gu»?>er« & Gushers. ^1981; Gilaore & Glatthom, 1982). Specifically, 1 
asked; 

1. What types of writing occasions occur in the observed classroom? 
By occasions for writing are meant those situations in which 
writing integral to the nature of the ongoing social situation 
(adapted froa Beath, 1982) . 

2. Uhat relationship exists between child- and teacher-initiated 
writing occasionst Are certain types c occasions exclusively 
teacher-initiated? child-initiated? 

3. Uhat is the nature of children's interpretations of these occasions 
as evidenced by their writing behaviors, specific characteristics 
of their written products, and by the ways they talk during and 
about the occasions? More specifically, 

e) Is there a relationship between individual children's writing 
behaviors and the type of writing occasion? If so, what is che 
nature of that relationship? 

b) 11 there a relationship between individual children's inter- 
pretations of these occasions and their level of school writing 
skill? 

This chapter focu.es on one child', interpretations of school writing occasions, 

Related Research 

This .tudy'. focu. on individual children's writing across varied 
school context. Is relatively unique. Previous research has tended to focus 
on individual children's writing or on the nature of literacy contexts. 

certain researchers have liighligbted the activeness of children as 
they refine their understandings of writing over tiine. Graves (1983), for 
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example, eiuminmi children's writing process in a school environment con- 
sidered facilitativc. A central focus of his study was children's under- 
standings of how writing works, specifically, of what writers must do to 
produce "good" writing. On the basis of his two-year project, he described 
children's concepts of writing as changing f om an overriding concern with 
the .echanical atpecta of writing (e.g., spelling) to a concern with organizing 
and pre«mting InforMtion on a topic to a wider audience. Graves' colleagues 
have elaborated on this trend, focusing on chUdren's developing sense of 
drafting and revising processes and audience awareness (Calkins, 1980; Sowers, 
1979) . 

Other researchers have focused on the nature of classroom contexts for 
writing. In a year long descriptive study in a second/third grade classroom, 
Florio and Clark (1982; Florio, et al.. 1982) found that writing did not take 
place just during writing time, but served varying functions during the school 
day. For example, the children wrote class rules, kept a diary, wrote letters 
and cards, and completed workbook pages. Writing for different functions was 
characterized by different soclocognitive features, including the initiator 
of the writing, the composer, the actual writer, the intended audience, the 
format of the product, the ultimate fate of the product, and the presence 
or absence of an evaluation of that product. 

Florio and Clark note that many assigned writing tasks restrict children 
from engaging in the whole writing process. For example, writing's format and 
much of its content might be provided by a commercial publisher, as in the 
workbook tasks. Further, these assigned but restrictive tasks may be the 
only writing evaluated by the teacher-it may "count" the most. Their find- 
ings lead to questions regarding the conceptions about writing functions 
being fostered in school. 
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Despite the value pit. :ed on certain assigned writing tasks, children 
say bring their o%ra uses for writing into the classroon, finding time 
between assigniaents to engage in writing that is neaningful in their own 
world. As noted above, Florio and Clark (1982) have provided i general 
description of certain types of unofficial or child-initiated writing in a 
aecond/third grade classrooa; Flaring (1981) has detailed the unofficial 
writing products found In a fifth grade clessroon. To date, though, no 
study has syateBatically traced individual children's writing behaviors 
while writing acxcss official and unofficial writing. 

The purpose of the present study was to confine the concern with indivi- 
dual children's ways of writing with a concern for the varied contexts for 
writing present in a second grade classroom, one selected as "typical" by 
echool administrators. Through the analysis of systematically collected 
qualitative data, including handwritten observations of behavior, audiotaped 
recordings of the children's and teacher's talk during writing, written pro- 
ducts, and recorded responses to researcher-conducted interviews, I aimed to 
understand how the children and teacher made sense of writing in school. 



Method 



Site and Participants 

The data for this report were collected in a sell -contained, public 
school second grade in a southeastern city of the United States. The selected 
cla«room had been Identified by school administrators as socially, ethnically, 
and academically balanced. Diversity was considered essential to increasing 
the probability of identify irg children of varying school writing skill levels. 
There were 30 class members, 16 girls and lA boy 3; 15 children were Anglo. 12 
were black, and 3 tere Hispanic. The children's teacher was a middle-aged, 
female Anglo. The children were divided among three reading groups, organized 
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according to the teacher's perception of their ability, which, in turn, was 
influenced by their perfonaance on the coaaaercial te»t8 acconpa lying the 
basal reading program. The three groups wre reading in the 3 (third grade. 
Ist semester), the 2^ (second grade, second semester), and the 2 (second 
grade, first semester) books. The high, average, and low reading groups 
had 8 , 12, and 30 meabers respect ively. 

The classroom teacher's literacy curriculum centered on the basal reading 
program, the language arts text, boardwork to reinforce reading and language 
arts skills, and a ten minute sustained free reading or writing period, 
reading and writing alternating monthly. 

Date Collection Procedures 

In order to conserve space, I present here only a brief overview of 
data collection procedures as they were similar to those us-d in the kinder- 
garteii (see chapter 2 in volume 1 of this report) . 

I gathered data during a fourteen wek period frpm February 9 to May 23, 
1983 (eliminating the week of spring vacation) . I observed in the classroom 
2 to 3 times per week, each observation session lasting 1 to 2 hours. 

Data collection proceeded through thr^ phases. During the first 
(^eks 1-4). I familiarized myself witt classroom routines, while the children 
and teacher accustomed themselves to me. Although I was initially an observer, 
by the fourth i^ek. X was a participant observer; by then the children initiated 
interactions with «e and, in fact, attempted to include me in prohibited 
behaviors (e.g., reading a Joke book rather than coiiq)leting their boardwork). 

During this period, my focus was on the classroom as a whole. I observed 
primarily during the morning language arts/reading period. In addition, I 
observed the equivalent of two complete class days in order to sample the 
kinds of writing occasions that occurred in this classroom and, also, the 
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vays in which th« cUsKOom teacher laodeled end talked about writing and 
reading; I took eone notes during the observation, but complete field notes ^ 
«ere conposed laiediately after the observation session ended. The writing 
occasions identified during this phase forsicd the basis for decisions during 
the next, the prlaary data collection phase, regarding when the case study 
chUdren would be pbserved. 

K\BO during the first phase, I selected three case study children, 
basing that selection on the teacher's recaaaendation of children she per- 
ceived as in the low, taiddle, and upper range of literacy development in 
h^x classroom and on ay observations of the children's literacy behaviors 
in class as well •» their written products. All selected children appeared 
comfortable and talkative with oe. The child of interest in this chapter. 
Bonita, was Judged to be at a relatively low level of writing skill. 

Near the end of this first month, I interviewd the three children about 
their interest in and perceptions of the reasons for writing. Although I 
asked additional questions to probe or clarify a child's response, the 
questions relevant to this analysis were: Oo you like to write? What do 
you have to do to write well? What kinds of things do you like to write? 
What kinds of things do you write at school? Do you write at home? What 
kinds of things do you write at home? What kinds of things do adults write? 

The second phase (weeks 5-12) was the major data collection phase. I 
observed each case study child during at lea«t two different types of writing 
occasions, resulting in 60 to 120 minutes of observation per child per week. 
By the end of this nine week period, I had observed each child for a minimum 
of 25 writing events (individual sessions in which the child wrote). In 
addition to taking observation notes. I audiotaped all observed writing events 
and collected samples of written products. After each observation session was 
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completed , I tranif erred oy notes to an observation sheet. (A sample of the 
observation sheet, which I adapted from Graves, 1973, is included in the 
appendix). I also transcribed the audiotape and recorded all language 
addressed to or uttered by the child on the observation sheet a^s well. 

Finally, In phase three (week 14) , I interviewed each of the children 
about their written products. The questioning centered on their Justified 
evaluations of their written products, which included sasjples collected across 
a range of types of writing occasions. 

Throughout the data collection period, I talked informally with the 
classroom teachat . She provided inf orlnation regarding her rationales for 
particular activities, her perceptions of the literacy skills primary grade 
children should master, and her judgments regarding her own students' 

academic progress. 

Reliability of all data collected was assessed by comparing information 
gaiued from both different types of data (audiotape rrxordings, written pro- 
ducts, observation sheets, assessment tasks, interview) and from the perspec- 
tives of different informants (children, teacher, myself as participant). 
In addition, a research assistant, a graduate student in language education, 
observed and audiotaped each child in at least two different types of writing 
occasions, for a minimum of one hour of observation per child. We compared 
our collected data and In all cases foimd that, within each occasion type, 
similar behaviors had been observed and that our observation sheets supported 
similar conclusions regarding the children's writing behaviors. 



Results 



Classroom Writing Occaelona 

The first question posed was. what types of writing occasions occur in 
the observed classroom? In this section I describe the writing occasions as 
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•tnicturcd by the clMiropa teticher for the children. For purposes of the 
present analysis, I focus on the case study or phase 2 data. 

I considered each tiaa a child was observed for an entire type of 
writing occasion to represent one writing event . The definition of a writing 
event was identical to that used in Dyson (1983a) . A writing event was 
defined as encoapassing any verbal and nonverbal behaviors: 

1. i^Mtdiately preceding, and related to. the act of writing ; sas^le 
behaviors indute listening to the teacher explain the day's 
activity, gattoring needed materials, discussing a planned 
letter, word, •r phrase with peers, orally rehearsing that 
planned tmit; 

2. occurring after the child has bcswn the physical w riting act; 
tn^lf vlhawtora ^beyond fomlng letters) include soliciting 
help, verbally monitor Ing letters as they are fonaed. rereading 
sentence or word written; 

3. iBoediately following, and related to. the w riting act; aaaple 
behaviors include drawing, reading the product, naming the 
letters written, soliciting approval, listening to the teacher 
read the class's collected products (writing event definition 
adapted from Graves*. 1973. definition of a writin g episode. 3 

I organised the observation sheets for all writing events into cate- 
gories that matched the types of occasions for writing that occurred in 
this classroom. For the currently reported analysis, I used only those 
occasions that had occurred during the teacher's of ficial reading/language 
arts period. The types, and the variations of each type, are described 
in Table 1. The classification of occasions reflects the teacher's percep- 
tion of the nature of e'-ch task; tl» descriptions given, then, are based 
on the teacher's directions and cotaaents. 

(Insert Table 1] 

The first msjor category, Composition, included two subcategories of 
writing occasious. free writing and constrained free writing. Free writing 
refers to the school-wide 10 minute writing period that began the school 
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Table i 

Natwe of Observed Classroom Writing Occasions 



Type 



Iteacriptlon 



COMPOSITION 



Free Writing 



Constrained Free Writing 



BOARDWORK 



Lanttuaite Arts Skills 
*Cursivft Writing 

Copying letters 



Children write their own ideas; spelling 
however one can is encouraged. 

For ten minutes* children write whatever 
they wish. 

Children write whatever they wish on 
speciiied topic. No definitive tiae limit. 

Children complete varied exercises designed 
to reinforce skills presented in language 
arta, spelling, handwriting, or reading 
lefisona« 



Children copy exactly what is written on 
the board. 
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Language 

Copying and editing 



Fill-in-tbe-blank 
(Usage) 



Spelling 



Children copy sentences from the board. 
They capitalize appropriate letters and 
add neceasary punctuation marks. 

Children copy sentences with missing words. 
Children select appropriate words from 
given sets to f ill-in-the-blanks. Sentences 
highlight verb agreement. 

Children perform tasks focused on week's 
spelling words. 



Copying words 

Copy log/ alphabetizing wrds 

Copying/analyzing worda Children select and copy particular words 
wpying/anaiy » gpeiUng list (e.g., words with short 

a sound) . 

Composing sentence with 
each word 



Coflpoaing story with worda 
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Table I (continued) 



Xypc Description 



lending Skill e 

Word Analytie/Oictionary Use Children perform tasks focused on word 

recognition skills (e.g., copying words 
%flth a vowel digraph, copying and syllabi- 
cating words) . 

Fill-in-the-blank 

(reading) * 

Copying/Analyzing Words 
(reading) 

Cospoaing sentence with 
each given word 

Comprehension Children perfona tasks focused on under- 

standing material longer than one sentence. 

Copying and ordering 
sentences 

^Answering questions In 
sentences 



*Ti^a« tasks wer« not observed during «>ha8e two. 
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uMyi the writing period eltemeted aonthly with a ten minute sustained 
client reading perio4. The teacher's goal h«re was to allow the children 
to frealy express tbeasclves. Ms. Kane, the teacher, did not give topic 
avaignaants. althou^, at the beginning of the school yeav, ste had suggested 
that the chliaran «lght write about what they ha<{^ done the day before or what 
they planned to do la Che future. 

Uhen chUdren entered the classroom in the morning, they took out their 
paper and pencUs and began writing. After ten minutes of silent writing, 
ausic caaa over the intercom. Most chUdren then stopped writing, although 
a few continued on for several minutea. Ms. Kane asked which of the children 
wuld like to share their writing. She Jotted down the names of the chUdren 
who had raised their hands and tl»n called on them, one by one, to stand in 
front of the class and read their work. 

Beyond calling on the next child t& share, Ms. Kane did not routinely 
respond to each chUd's writlngt "OK. Sext-Chrls." She generally com- 
pleted paperwork (e.g.. attendance records, grading) during the sharing. 
tikn the children, she responded nonlexlcally to humorous personal or imagina- 
tive stories by raising her head to look at the child reading while smiling 
or laughing; sometimes she turned and smiled at me when she apparently Judged 
a child as using words in a particularly clever manner. 

Ma. Kane did not respond formally to the children's writing. She did 
read through the week's free writing over the weekend, but she did not evaluate 
the work by writing coswents on it or by conferencing with tie children indivi- 
dually, llonetheless, in May. she commented that ahe had noted progress in 
the children's tree writing. She observed this progress in the children's 
Mntence structure, spelling, punctuation, and use of the "imagination." 
Ms. Kane reported that there were four "stages" evident in her children's 
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tnm writing: •imply drcwlns* reporting on dally experiences, writing stories, 
•n4 writing poeaa; although aost of the children wrote about dally experiences, 
■cny, at least occaaionally, coapoaed stories or poeaw. Examination of the 
children's frea writing products indicatad that 6 of the 8 children in the 
teacher's "high" group, 9 of the 12 cliildreu in the "average" group, and 4 
of the 10 children in the "low" group varied two or nore times from the 
reporting pattern. Ms. lU&ie also noted that the children had become increas- 
ingly ^«g«r to ^lare their writing with e*ich other; she felt the sharing, 
particularly by the "imaginative" writers, assisted the children by pro- 
viding models of "good" writing. 

Constrainad frae writing occurred in rare instances when the teacher 
assigned the class or a particular reading group a writing topic. These 
constrained free writing events were responded to by the teacher in a oanner 
similar to her response to the free writing events. 

The second major writing category was Boardwork, Many of the tasks 
included in this category were similar to those observed in the kindergarten, 
for exai^le, copying and f ill-ln-the-biank tasks. However, unlike the kinder- 
garten tasks (see Volume 1), these tasks were not organlMd with the primary 
aim of developing the chUdren's independent writing skills but, rather, of 
reinforcing the reading and language' arts skills recently presented in the 
children's texts. Hence, the major subcategories of Boardwork occasions were 
language arts and reading skills occasions. 

Despite its primary role of providing practice on specific skills. Ms. 
Kane did bclltva that boardwork contributed to the children's Independent 
writing skill. She reported that her aon and daughter, both adolescents , 
could not write bacausa they had filled out too many dittos in Jleoentary 
achool; she stressed that her son could not do cursive. Thus, she had I.. 
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tecond grftd* »tud«iit» copy all the boardwork, not just the ansver. SometiiDes. 
•he expUiMd, the children had trouble copying exactly what was written on 
the hoard, and iha hod been working with them oif that. She felt that careful 
copying would help the. learn to epell and punctuate, as well as to form letters 
correctly. The children, ahe noted, could recite punctuation rules, bit did 
not apply them. Copying would help then apply tJw rules. 

Me. Kane stresaad the l^rtance of careful copying each ooming before 
•he aaeigned tha day'r boardwork. She would read the names of the chUdrcn 
vtw had done "Sui^r" on tl»ir boardwork the day before. Super work was "neat, 
well-»paced. If you taka your time, you can have [Super] papers like these." 
Other people "n«ed to elow down. Some aaid things that were not sentences. 
Some, even after [the claaal corrected the [ copy Ing-and-edi ting) work, did 
not ^t the aentences right with correct capitals." Then there was "the problem 
with scrunching all [the letters) at the end of the line." 

Vhan assigning the day's boardwork. Ms. Kane used the term "language" to 
refer to copying-tnd-editing task, and to fill-in- tte-blank tasks related to 
proper uaage, "cursive" to refer -to simple copying tasks, and "apell^iig" to 
refer to tarit. iavolvi^ the waek's spelling words. While the whole class 
completed identical "language," "cursive," and "n>elll»g" tasks, separate 
reading skills boardwork tasks were assigned to each of the three different 
reading groups. 

After explaining the boardwork assignments. Ms. Kane allowed 15 to 20 
minutes for tha chUdren to start t.eir work. She then met approximately 
30 to 45 minute, with each reading group; the children who were not tu tting 
with Ma. Kane ware to work quietly. When their boardwork was coispleted. 
the children could read library books or draw. In the afternoon. Ms. Kane 
discussed the morning*, boardwork with the children, and they were to correct 
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th«lr papers. On Fridayi, Mi. Kan* did not correct the work orally but 
coll$ctcd U In order to clwck it herself over the weekend. 

The third aajor writing category included Child-Initiated occasions. 
These occurred when the children had finished their boatxivork or before 
xYm beardwork was assigned. Since tht concern here is with the teacher's 
perception of dassrpoa writieg, Child-Initiated writing will aot be dis- 
cussed in this <«ection of the report. While the teacher was aware that the 
children drew and wrote after coop let ing their assignments • she did not 
attend in any way to their self-initiated writing, unless a particular child 
had not cc»9lete^ the assigned work. In that event, the child was advised 
to stop whatever he or was doing and "finish." 

One Child's 1 ^ ' rfrpretation of School Writing Occasions 

Ths Bsjor focuB of this project waa to describe children'- interprcttt- 
tions of— wayr of nafcing senM of—school writing occasions. This section of 
the report focuses on th« interpretations of one focal child, Bonits. 

To organise the data for this case study, I began by reading through all 
field notes and observation sheets collected during the 14-week period, making 
notes in the oergins on recurrent literacy behaviors. I next examined the 
phase two observation sheets, which were categorised according to classroom 
occasion type, to^Udentlfy variations in the child's writing behaviors across 
type. In addition I examined Bonlta's self -initiated writing events, identify- 
ing writing purposes and ^oras that occurred during unofficial (unasslgned) 
versus official (avi«»«d> writing events. 

The focal child. Bonita, wss a black female, whose speech contained many 
features of Vernacular BUck English. She was 8 years. 1 month, at tl$e begin- 
ning of this study, lonita was in the lowest readijig group of her^second grade 
class; shs read fluently from a 2^ (second grade; first semester) textbook. 

e 
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She had • nftU wiry buUd. big brown ©yes, and hair arranged in two braids, 
usually secured with barrettes or ribbons to match her outfit. 

Bonita was a quiet child, who did not seem to have any special friends 
in the class. Although attentive during group lessons, she frequently became 
fidgety When there was no aanipulativ* activity (such as coloring or writing) 
during the lesson, as the following excerpt from fieldnotes illustrates: 
Ms. Kane is conducting a Weekly Reader lesson. She is talking very 
aniaatedly about # froseii baby elephant that was recently discovered. 
Bonita begins rolling up her Weekly Reader into a telescope-like shape. 
Then she turns to the back page and reads the cartoon audibly but Roftly. 
Boilita alternates between turning to the appropriate page_ of her Weekly 
Reader and such activities as squiraing in her chair, rolling up her 
newspaper,, and putting her pencil into her sock, [field notes edited 
for clarity] 

Despite Bonita's be4vlors, -she apparsntly listened. She piped up now and 
then with in appropriate conncnt or a response to a teacher-posed question, 
speaking outloud but too softly for Ms. Kane to hear-. 

During ind^dent work tine, Bonita began her tasks promptly , but she 
* frequently becaae confuwJd^about how^cxsctiy she was to proceed.^ She often 
coinaented to no one in particular, "I don't know how to do th%f ox "Them is 
hard." When pussled, Bonita 'a usual coping strategy was to slsiply forge 
ahead, working quickly and putting something down on her paper. If the task 
was to be checked orally with the whole class, Bonita might Limply choose to 
wait. She would then fUl in answers as they were given, 

Bonita appeared to be a child who wanted to do well in school; she 
propptly began her assigned work, proceeding quietly and seriously. Yet she 
clso appeared aware that ^e often failed to do her work correct|^. To 
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lllu«tr«t«, when Ms. Urn r««d the nanee of children receiving "Super" on 
the boardiiork coapleted the day before, Bonita always frose and listened. 
Bcr naaa, however, was never read, a major reason being her poor cursive 
haadwritlng. One day, after all the naaes had been read, Bonita coaaented 
to herself, "Sot", before continuing with her work. 

I chose aorita for intensive study because (a) As, Kane regarded her as 
a below average writer for her classroon, (b) Bonita did, on the basis of my 
own observations, appear to be a relatively less sophisticated writer for 
her classrooa, a JudgiWit based prlaarUy on her free writing samples (I con- 
sidered structural features of her cos^Kisitions [clarity of information, 
logicalness of orgi^tetion] , language used [varied sentence patterns, clarity 
of syntax], and s^chanics) , and (c) Bonita was comfortable and talkative with 

SKI • 

Near the end of phase one, I talked with Bonita about her interest in ai^d 
perceptions of the reasons for writing. She told me that she liked to write 
boarlteork, stories, "something" to go with her drawings, and letters for her 
mother. Her mother, she explained, lived in a nearby metropolitan community; 
Bou ta writes hcV^that "I love hex." I asked; 

Dysons Does anybody l»lp you with your letters? 

Bonita; Nobody-^ny aunty help me. My mama come down here every 

mkend because she come down to see me. She buy me stuff 
that I need so that she won't keep coming back down here, 
coming back down Ymre. 
Bonita reported that her most favorite writing was her boardwork as 
"achool is more special to me that anything else. Cause my mama wants me to 
grow up and go to college." She explained that, to write well, one must 
"take your time; you gotta' make it be neat." 
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A. for adult.' um. of writing, Bonita felt that "they write work for 
the .tudent. if they're the teacter, and if they are um the eii?»loyoent 
office, they writ, it^ff for people who need it." 

In the following action., Bonita's school writing will be closely 
««iiiBed. Th. initial insights Bonita offered about her writing, including 
the ii^rtanc of boardwork, letters to her aether, and stories, will be 
affirMd. 

Bonita*. Mr it in. Ocwions 

Bonita wa. obs.rv«d for 25 writing events: 4 Coajposition events, 15 
Boardnork «nts, and 6 Child-Initiated, events. In addition, I collected 
Bonita's free writing and boardwork products weekly during phase 2. Bonita 
had a distinctively different approach to all free writing events, another 
for boardwork events, «>d yt another for those events she initiated herself. 

Composition . During free writing events, -..nita consistently wrote about 
the pleasant «peri«ice. .he had had or hoped to have after school or over the 
weekend. Bonita hi^i^ted trips to the local shopping mail-to play video 
gaaes and, «ybe, to buy a «^ piece of clothi^>s-eating special foods (potato 
chips, soda pop). «ul television watching; she also referred often to her aunt, 
with whoa eh. liv.d. or vi.it. to a nearby aetropolit«» conaunity, where her 
aother worked. Bonita chronicled these recent or planned daily events, link- 
ing thea with «ds. and, on occasion, slipping from the "will" of the antici- 
pated future to the accoaplished pasts 

Today I will go to ay ant's house and spennd the night her na»e is 
lulu [this is not th. aunt Bonita lives with] She is nise to ne and 
she will take ae to the store and she will by ae a bag of potato 
chip., the will be barbaq potato chipes and After that we will go 
hoa. and w. will Look at Tv and I will eat potato chipes why I'm 
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looking ftt T.V. and at 8s00 1 will look at the ducks of hazwerd and 
at 9.00 X will look at the night Rider and After that I will play. 

I will go to Anquita houae Friday But I don't want to spend the 
night Becaus I apoae to go over ny Grandfathers hous he and his 
wife is sweet to ae They tak ne Shopping on Saturdays They will 
take Shopping This Saturday I will get some new E,t. Shoes They 
vill be «iite and They Will be tenishoes and I will like Them So 
After That We HUl go Eat Piss at Piz«a inn and After that we went 
hose The End 

Particularly persistent in Bonlta's free writing products was her desire 
to buy shoes at the -all. Throughwt the study. Bonita referred to the shoes 
she hoved to purchase. Although the nature of the hoped-for shoes changed, 
they were all described with detail: 

Friday I will get ne soae new shose They are lik Brian shose They look 

Pretty to ne «y aun't will buy The They is call cuga that is a pretty 

na»e and . . . 

In the final free writing sample collected. Bonita reported having gone to 
the Ball to buy shoes, but she noted that she had not found what she had in 
mind: 

I went to the mall and looked at they shoes and I decided 
I din't want non From out there 

In co«posing these papers. Bonita wrote fluently; she generally paused 
only brt^fly at the end of a sentence or clause, although she did occasionally 
•top to adjust a letter's fora or to sound out a spelling. After such inter- 
ruptions, she often reread, apparently to reestablish her line of thought. 
Bonita tended to vocalise words as she wrote them. 
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Durlag fr«« writing «vMit», then, Bonita*» concentration appeared to 
be priittrlly on ter unfolding Bessage. although she occasionally attended 
to spelling and handwriting. Bonita did not evidence a concern with 
capitalisation and punctuation. The only punct»*ation nark used was an 
occasional period at the end of her product. Bonita did not capitalize 
at the beginning of smitences, but she did capitalise naaes cf people and 
cities. She occasionally capitaised other words as well, perhaps aisnply 
because s particular letter was aore autooatically fonaed in upper-, rather 
Chan lower-, case for«; for ezaaple, she tended to use upper- rather than 
lower-case a's and t's at the beginning of words. 

When the ten «inute free writing period was up, Bonita consistently 
raised her hand when Us. Kane asked who wanted to vead their piece to the 
daas. While reading, Bonita seldoa received an observable response from 
her cUsssates. The children did not generally focus on Bonita as she read, 
nor did Ms. Kane. There were no nonverbal or verbal responses evident. In 
turn, Bonita dlH not attend noticeably t*en others read. Nonetheless. Bonita 

did want to share her writing. 

Perhaps Bonita 's recounting while writing of what she perceived as 
pleasant experiences was a way of presenting herself positively to her peers. 
Certainly that is specuUtion. but Bonita did appear to take sharing seriously. 
She would stand sofld>erly in front of the class, reading her paper in a quiet, 
even voice. In one event, Bonita stuabUd through a sentence when reading; 
although the class did not respond in an observable manner. Bonita laaediately 
stopped, returned quickly to her desk, and put her head down in tears. 

Constrained free writing events occurred infrequently; during the study, 
only two such events we noted. Bonita's behaviors during these events 
.ppeared sl-llar to those occuring during free writing. Bonita wrote fluently 
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pausing only briefly at mtanca or phrase units. In these events too. 
Bi«nlta appeared to focus on aeaning. rather then nechanics, and she again 
followd a sat pattsm. To elaborate, recall that during the noming free 
writing period, Bonlta cons^ntly followsd a tell-iihat ' a-happening 
pattern. In conatralned free writing events. Bonits had a pattern aet by 
the teacherj in one. to Hat iihat ihe would do in the 8ua«er; in the other, 
to suggest what Alexander in The Terrible . Borrible. No CoodT Very Bad Day 
(Viorst. 1972) sight do to ensure a good day. 

The Utter event, writing a supportive letter to Alexander, established 
links between free writing and constrsined free writing events. The thenes 
of Bonita'a letter to Al«ander are thenee of her free writing events put 
into s diffsrent foreet estsblished by her teacher, a letter format. Her 
••1 wiU's", though, sre now interoingled with "you need's": 

Dear Alexander 

I will tell you bow you can have a good day I will start you 
need to go to the «all today to buy you ooam shoes and I got a lot 
to tell you about your foot because your father ssash your foot in 
the door and about in the cerarl you ned to as you brother to sher 
and you ake yor daddy could you play with his tip rider and you 
ned to ab good for your dad so he can buy you lots of stuff I now 
wl»r lyour] brothers egavat you soo tines But you'll lyou all] shont 
agavat each other and yor friend agavat you to I will Right again 

Boardwork. Bonita's behavior during Boardwork was distinctly different 
froB that during Cosfiositlon. Most noticeably, her writing flowed less 
fluently, punctuated with lengthy pauses. These p^ ses were related, in 
part, to the variety of tasU subsuasd under the "boardwork" label; there 
was not an aasuMd pattern, es thsre was during the free writing events. 
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Itms. Bonit* «p«it timt Mlm beginning her boardwork* and then intermit- 
tently througtout htt work, to figure out whet exactly she was "suppose* 
to do.'* 

Bonita's comenta aa ahe worked reflected her concern with understanding 
directiona. ly -dlrectiona" I refer not only to procedurea directly related 
to a apacif ic taak (Uaa one to uodarlina apecified vowel patterns in a given 
fiord or to write another word with a ainilar pattern?) , but alao to the 
entire procedure of co^»lating the boardwrk (Hhere should one go if one runs 
out of roo«— to the back of the page? to any empty apace on the side of the 

t 

page one ia w»rking on?). Intarmittently throu^Jiout boardwork.. Bonita 
focuaed on the itw nu^r ahe waa on and how many items remained to be done. 
In addition to her focua on uncovering the pattern of each task, page arrange- 
ment, and the amount of work completed or to be completed. Bonita also 
evidenced concern with her own performance, a concern not evident in Composi- 
tion tasks ('I'm mixed up."). Varied concema are illustrated in the follow- 
ing auamarised aegment of a copying-and-editing event: 

Bonita ia completing a copying-and-editing task consisting of 10 
mtencea. She has juat finiahed copying 9 sentences from the board. 
She remarka, "I could do nuii4>er 10, and I'll be finished. Then 1 
gotta put coMaa, periods, and question marks." After attempting 
to erase some "apota" on her paper. Bonita returns to her first 
sentence, donmenting. "some of 'em have commas. Ms. Kane said some 
of 'em have co«aa but not all of 'em." -Bonita then adds quotation 
marka ardund her first aentence: 

"Betty will go to school with me." 
She expUina. "Commas right here [pointing] and commas right there 
[polntingl 'cauae Betty said she'll go to school with me." And so 
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BonitA 9roc««4St having the label for cosnaa confused with that for 

quotation aarka, ahe recalls and attes^ts to apply the rule for each 

sentence: 

"Grace gave the book to oe." 
"I live In athens georgia." 

Althott^ this is a copylng-and-edltlng task, the concern with punctua- 
tlon and capitalisation was evident throughout all Boardwork tasks, con- 
trasting sharply its ahmacm during Coaposltlon tasks. Ms. Kane, as noted 
previously, ammiacad dally who had conpleted their boardfK>rk neatly with 
correct capltala and punctuation marka-^and Bonlta appeared sensitive to 
her teacher's wishes. Bonlta would Intermittently evidence her concern 
even when coiapletlng tasks In lAich such concerns were irrelevant, such as 
writing Isolsted words: 
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Child's Text 



Code 



Notes 



OV 

ov 
p 

s 

ov 



s 

ov 



Bonlta la doing her spelling bosrdwork. 
She raada the board: 

"*Find the apelling word that begins like 
a) ball , b) m, c> cat, and d) pig *" 

"Ball—that 'd be barn." 

Bonlta scans her spell In;^ book, locating 
barn. 

"That have to be a capital." 
Dyson: "Why?" 

Bonlta: "Cause it's at the beginning 
of the sentence." 

Bonlta glanced at the board and then 
scans her spelling book again. 

Bonita writes aarch next to bam . 

"Now this don't have to be a capital 
right her." (Bonita 'a reasoning here 
seesw to be that aarch is not the first 
word; thus It does not need to be 
capitalized.) 




Xaagoagai Other : S - Silence; P - Pause. 
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In the pr«c«dlng evwt, Bonita •ppe«r«d to include as a sentence two 
or aoxe aiagl* wrda^writtan as a rasponse to a miobered item; she did not, 
though, consistently usa capital letters and/or periods when writing a 
sariea o£ worda— her inconsistency suggested that ahe was grappling with 
the sentence cwicept. Co^»are Bonita's hehatrior in the following two event 
cxcerptst 

Bonita ia to add ad and Ina to aarch. She is initially confuaed 
' about thiat "Add both of *a» at the ease tiae?" After rereading 

the directions, Bonita cownta, 'nftrite two aarch. One of 'em need 
to be capital.** She than writea Marching aarched. 
Bonita auat write two sentences using torfi, om for itea #11. another 
for itea #12. She writea, I took ay >*' ^<^ (aloosel. and 1 took 

off on a? bike . I note that, in this aituation. Bonita adds periods. 
Bonita exaaii»a bar work, reaarking "This sentence go by itself 
■ (running a finger ovar aantance #11) and this sentence go by itself 
Cninnlng s finger over #12.5" 

Eegarding other •apects of aechanics, Bonita occasiooaUy deawnstrated 
« coQcem with curaive writing. Beginning in April, she used cursive writing 
during Boardwork. aa oppoaed to the italic asnuscript she used during 
Coaposition tasks. Bonita had great difficulty with cursive writing- Her 
b, f , and 1 looked the saae. aa did d and cl, a and n. Connections between 
letters were alao probleaa. C^^^-^yXJ * exaaplc, 
barnj and1^/2/U is Ux. Ms. Kane offered written coaoents and support 
on Bonita' s daily boardwork; "Keep practicing cursive writing every day. 
You can do it." But Bonita did not regularly evidence a concern with 
particular cursive letters. Occasionally she consulted the cursive 
writing saa|»laa at the front of her spelling book to see if a letter had 
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bMO fonwd corrsctly, trawid and r«£ora»d a letter, or talked herself 
through a letter's formation: (Bonita was trying to sake a w.) "Go up. 
•ake a etinr*. go up. Mka a curve.'* 

Spelling was an atpect of nachaiiict that vas only rarely of concern. 

as Bosita was priaaJrily copying. 

To rec^. during Boardworfc emts. Bonita* a laajor concern was to 
identify and follow approprUte proce<hires--the directions—for the varied 
tasks. Intermlttantly she evidenced a concern with capitalization and 
punctuation before or after the physical act of writing. Only occasionally 
did she attend in an observable sanner to her cursive writing. Perhaps 
her overriding concerns with procedural oatters while actually writing 
precluded attention to cursive forms. In this regsrd, note that the con- 
cern with cspltallaatlon and punctuation caoe before or, more typically, 
after the item or idiole task was coapleted. 

To this point, I have not mentioned a focua on text meaning, Bonita *8 
predominant focua during Composition. In Boardwrk, Bonita evidenced some 
focus on moaning during tanks involving sentence units: copylng-and-editing. 
fUling-ln-the-blanks, exposing sentences for given words, copying-and- 
ordering sentences. In the latter three tasks, Bonita wuld reread her 
sentence to f Ul in the blank or to orient herself to where she was in the 
sentence. Occasionally she reread at fhe cou5.1etion of a sentence, apparently 
to achieve a sense of closure or at times, perhaps, to simply enjoy what she 
had written. 

Of these sentence tasks, the only one involving the forming of her own 
meaning was composing sentencas with given words. In general. Bonita focused 
on c<»lng up with a sentence-any sentence. The following examples are 
illustrative: i^d it., did you do it ., A bam is fun, you can tell do^s 
sort [anartl. In one instance, the sentence she composed led to an oral 
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•laboration of thm p«rpcm»X •gfttrUncm bmhiad It. (This narrating to 
WM •typical as Bonlta lanarally aada few If any actaMwledgenents 
of wf praaanca): 



Oiild'M Tast 



Co4a 



Hotaa 



« 



ov 
ov 
ov 
ov 

RR 



Bonlta Ic looking in f>ha apelling 
book at tha naxt **bamyard" word. 

Braita orally oonitora words aa she 
she writtts than: 

•Wt" 



am 



"I hurt ay arm." 

"I hurt «y art"* It was rcul bad. 
I did it Friday, and I took akin 
off. Whan I was riding ay blka, it 
fell off. It was already gonna cone 
off so I did it [raaovad scab?]." 



iOEY: Dialogue ; IS-R - Interruption Solicited fron Researcher. 
Monologue : OV - Overt language; RR - Reread; 
Other ; F - Fauae. 

Child-Initiated Occaaiona . Bonlta, as a neober of the lowest reading 
group, had leas opportunity for child-initiated writing during the ooming 
than did tha other two focal children. Ms. Kane hoped to help her reading 
group "catch up": by mating with them for a longer period of time than 
aha did tha other two groupa, aha planned to complete the 2^ reader and 

2 

get tlmm atarted on tha 2 . 

Uhen Bonlta did finish her boardwork. she drew, sorted through the 
matarUls in her desk, and, occasionally, wrote. On her own, Bonlta 
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mtm in nay* oot inciuitod tn h«c AMigned work. 

Tl» for«« of BoBlta's tolf-lnltUtod writing varied; she produced 
letter* to her -otHer. etoriee. leUeU for etorege device, (e.g., containeys 
for her pencUa) . an aavalopa addraaaad to a teacher (contcnta unknown) . 
curaiva-like loopa. "Tieaa' for«a -are different fro» thoae produced during 
official writing occaaioaa. Certain children in^nita's room did do 
Imaginative writing during the ■omlng free writing period, but Bonita 
did not. The childr«» were not aakad tp produce storage devicea or 
envelopea. The chUdren were directed on one occaaion to write a letter, 
though, and did practice curaive foraa. 

The dif farenca between aaaignad and ChUd-Initiated writing waa not 
.i«Vly that ChUd-lnltiated Included .ore forma. The purpoeea guiding 
the use of theae for- varied. In academic work, Bonita wrote to coaplete 
her aaaignad work «.cceaafttUy and. during free writing, to report her peat 
or hoped-for peraonal axperiencea for herself and, perhaps, for her peer, 
•a well. In Child-Initiated writing, aha wrote to create Imaginary exper- 
iences, to interact with bar mother, to fulfill practical needa, and to 
plsy with, and parhapa experience, control of the medium itself (I.e., 
writing cursive-like forms). 

Hot only did new purpoeea emerge, but new writing behaviors did as 
well. TO elaborate on theae bahaviors, I turn first to letter writing and. 

then, to story writing. 

Unlike aaaignad writing, including the aaslgned letter to Alexander, 
Bonita'a lettera ware Intended for so«e«.e other than her teacher. Further, 
during letter writing, Bonita appeared to focua on o.aning,as she did 
during Conposition taaka. tat, at the aame time, she al«> appeared con- 
cerned with her performance, a. she had during Boardwork tasks, although 
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th« •tandard* to b« amt wmn dlffsmt. \ 

In tbs iat«rvi«w in phase ob«» Bonlta had aantloned writing ta her 

■oth«r ind, in fact, had credited her desire to do v^Il in her hoardwork 

to her vish to please her Bother « &r letters, then, oust also please 

her Mother. And, to pleMC her aother, letters not only had to he reason- 

ably neat, they had to "sound good." 

One aorhinf , during the transition between the reading period and a 

Meekly Reader lesson. Bonlta began a letter to her nother. Fluently, she 

printedt 

To ms Bother ttom her dahter . 



1 love wj Bother ahm Bekes as feel 
good she ie nice to bo and ^ 
gives 

Ms. Kane then directed the children's attention to the first page of the 
Weekly Reader and Bonlta put her letter dovn. r 'ea a rk i ng to nrw "I gotta 
«cnd it in the ni^t.** As a chUd read the opening article, Bonlta fidgited 
in her chair. She turned to the joke in the back of her newspaper and, 
after reading it, returned to the appropriate page. After reading along for 
a few Binutes, she looked at her letter and added '^ae." Then Bonita pulled 
a folder froB her desk, placed the letter in it, shoved the folder back in 
the desk, and again picked up her Weekly Reader. Uter, Bonita pulled the 
letter out again, looked it over, and then began widding it ups "I done it 
wrong. It don't aound right." X asked her what the trouble was, and she 
replied, "Cox right l»re," and then read her letter. I wanted to pursue 
this line of discussion, but Ms. Kane was talking and I (if not Bonita) was 
worried about getting into tro\ible. 

After the lesson was over, Bonite explained that "ay mother tell to 
(If] the letter sound good and be neat;" I asked; 
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Dysoa: Sh» says it sound* good and It's nsst? 
Booits: Ho, shs asw say it b« nest. She say it OK.' 
As Ms. kaas oavar •satlonad "sounding good," that criterion appaarad to * 

COBS froa har aethar. « ' 

In lattar writing, than. Bonita wrote fluently as she did during 
Coapoaition events, without the peuaas evident duxing Boardwork. In^^ettat 
writing, aleo aa in Coivosition tasks, Bonits appeared to have a pattern for 
writing—there waa no need to struggle ovet what to do. In both letters I 
observed Bonita write, her aessaga m "I love nother." Her further 
cMsnts in the above event ware sisilar to her statenents about others 
during free writing events— like her ndther, her awits and grandf ether were 
nice to har and gave her things. Her letters, in fact, seeiaed nore personal 
stateaents than letters. Finally, in letter writing, aa in Cooposition events. 
Bonita did not mppmMX concerned with spelling or cepitalixation and punctua- 
tion, although ^ did fora her letters aore carefully than in the latter 
events. 

In contreet to Coaposition events, however. Eonita appeared to evaluate 
her perforasata, as ^ did during Boardwork. But. while her cfmcerna during 
Bosrdaork appeared to center on whether or not she was following the direc- 
tions correctly, in letter writing shs appeared to focus on broader, less 
.pacific staiidarda. That ia. the criteria were not the correct procedures 
or aspects of aschanics required by Ms. Ksne. but the "sounding good" and 
"looking good" she perceived aa desired by her aotber in her letters. 

In etory writing events, Bonita also appeared to blend the aeaning 
focus of Coaposition taAs with the aelf-evaluative stance taken during 
BoardKork. Aa previously noted, Bonita did not often haw time for self- 
initiated writing, should she have wanted to do so. But one day, Ms. Kane 
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was abMot *ad so Boalca had fewtr asai«i»eiit8. Vben she had completed her 
BoardvDTk, Bonlca aat dam with notebook paper, pencil and crayons at a 
table la tha back of her claaarooB and wrote five atorles In a row. The 
toplca of bar atorlaa were alallar to tloae of her free writing plecca— 
•atlng. going dtopplns* ^ laportance of ooney, wanting things but not 
being able to bava tba«. Bare, though, the character a were other than 
bersalf and bar faaUy. Her atorlaa had a conalatent pattern or atructure; 
they began with an Introduction of tha central character, a statement about 
tha character t and than a problen waa noted— but tte problem did not neces- 
aarlly reaolva Itaalf in tto atory. 

BoBita'a behavlbrs i*lla writing were almllar. In certain ways, to those 
occurring during free writing: aha wrote fluently, vocalising worda, occasional- 
ly rereading or Bounding out a apalllng; the only punctuation was 'a period at 
the end of one product. However, Bonlta evidenced different behaviors as 
w»U. She talked about her work,* as she did during Boardwork events. Bonlta 
preceded the actual writing of her atory with cosooents about what she planned 
to do: tha commatB were reUted to the story*s anticipated length or to its 
general topic. In addition. Bonlta coaoented on her work when the story waa 
finished; her renarka often evaluated her atorles in a positive way ("I did 
mine the way they oughta be.") These behaviors are illustrated in the follow- 
ing excerpt from Bonlta 's observation sheets: 
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Child's Text 



On 



day it waa this 
little girl her 
name was r 



Code 



Comments 



OV 
S 
P 

s 



I*m gonna* make this a long story. 
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(coACimwd) ^ 


Child Text 


Code 




Cosnents 




/// 




Bonlta erases the x* 


•indy 


S 








RR 




"Otie day it was this little 








girl. Her name was Cindy." 




ov 




"She 




OV 




likes 


to 


OV 




to 


px«y 


ov 




play'* 




RR 




"She likes to play—" 


m 
m 


ov 




"a 




OV 




a lot* 




OV 




She play with her 


dolls 


OV 




dolls. 


she 


OV 




She 


BUO 


OV 




and 




ov 




her 


— n ^^^^ 


ov 




mother 


go 


ov 




go 


to 


ov 




to 


Cue 


ov 




the 


gro 


ov 




grocery" 




in 




Bonita erases "gro". 




ov 




"Let me write grocery." 




r* 




"C" 


grocery 


ov 




"gro cer y." 
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(continiMd) 



Child's Text 



•wry 
day 
but 
her 

BOtlMr 

know 
don't 
got ' 

no 

know 
nore 
tBoney 



Code 



OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

RR 

OV 

/// 
OV 
OV 
OV 



Coflnents 



"One day it was this little 
girl. Ber naae was Cindy. 
She likaa to play alot. She 
play with her dolls. She and 
her Bother go to the grocery—" 

" every 

day 

but 

her 

mother mother 
no 

don't 
got 

don't got 
«o 

Bonita erases no. 

no 

more 

money" 



m: Monologue ; OV - Overt language; RR - Reread. Other, S - Silence, P - 

Rwisei /// - Erase, 
And on she continued in this manner, vocalising words, rereading, and 
occasionally de«m.trating a concern with a spelling. Her completed product 
read as follows: 

on day it was this little girl her name was sindy she likes to play 
alate she play with her dolls she and her mother go to the grocery 
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•very day but h«r «oth«r know don't got know oore money she said 
■other aother w have not got know aore aoney she went into her 
rooa she cried because ahe had know nore aoney here go a pictor 
of her Mther and little girl 

here They go. 

(drawing of girl and nother) 
Upon finlahing a story, Bonita drew a picture. She connented con- 
tinuously while drawing, vottag not only her planned object, but her 
critical evaluations of her efforts— which, if negative, always led to 
adjuataents. Shs also eUborated on the story's meanings, adding details 
about characters or plot or slaply referring to her own related experiences. 
Following are Bonita *s coanents during the drawing for the above story 
(ellipsis indicate a pauae): 

That dress . . . Right there's the dress. When she be cooking she 
has to put on her wrap so food won't drop on her dress . . . Here's 
her aama right here. Her aaaa's gonna have a dress . . . Better 
hurry up ... I didn't put no aouth ... no arms— I forget all 
about those ... My aaaa don't wear those when she cooks. * cause 
she don't spill nothing. 

Similar behaviors were seen in the production of a "nasty" story 
about a finger that danced all the way to California, the fourth story 
in the series Bonita was writing. However, new behaviors emerged— rereading 
at the end of the production that led to additional content (revising) and 
editing (adding oaitted words, reworking spellings). In addition, this was 
the first observed product in which Bonita made explicit reference to a 
potential audience. Excerpts from the observation sheets for that event 
follow: 
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ChUd*s T«xt 



Code 



OV 



it m this > 
finger it dance 
all tbm wiy to 
callafoaf* 



and 
cat 

any 

thing 
you 
give 
it 



it 
A 



S 



OV 



8R 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

XS-R 

IS-* 

OV 



RR/?R 

Pft 
PR 



"This Ota gonna be a short one 
right here." (Bonita does not 
look et M ea ahe apeaka; she 
appeera to be talking to herself 
as fluch aa to ae.) 

Bonita is writing silently, 
although her lips are aoving. 

'*This one goima be a joke right 
here. All I goi;La do is put a 
funny thing here and that's all. 
I be finished and I be—" 

"It waa this finger. It dance 
all the way to California.** 

"and 

eat 

an any 

thing" (laughs) 
"you 

it" 
"It nasty." 

"I did mine the way they ougbta' be." 
(Bonita is referring here to her 
stories.) 

'*Here they go. Here they go. Here 
the picture. Here—" (Bonita decides 
iK>t to begin drawing but, rather, to 
reread her piece.) 

"It was this finger. It dance all the 
way to California, and it eat—" 

Bonita adds it before eat . 

"it ate" (Bonita writes an A over the 
e on cat, changing the word from pre- 
sent to past tense.) 
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(continusd) 



Child's Text 



Code 



Cotsoents 



PR 





III 


Enay 


OV 




SR 


will 


OV 


•at 


OV 


you 


OV 


1£ 


OV 


you 


OV 


pick 


OV 


over 


OV 


his 


OV 


food 


OV 


he 


OV 


will 


OV 


bite 


OV 


you 


OV 


I 


OV 


will 


OV 


show 


OV 


you 


OV 


hov 


OV 


ic 


OV 


looks 


OV 



"all the way to California and 
it ate any — " 

Bonita erases any , 
"ate any" 

"thing you give it" 
"It will 

eat 

you 

if 

you 

pick 

over over 
his 
food 
he 

will 

bite bite 

you 

I I 

will 

show 

you 

how 

it 

looks" [Note the reference to a 
potential audience here: "I will 
show you how it looks."] 
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(contlmMd) 



Child's Text Code Cedents 



13R Bonita now begins to draw tvo 

fingers. 

OV "They long, long, long and bony. 

Tl»y eat, but they get bony and 
bony." 

OV • "This lady right here—she fat 

(laugbs) 



KEY: Plalow t I8-a - Intanrttption Solicited froo Researcher. Monologue; 
OV - Ovart Languaga; B& - Reread; PR - Proofread (Toake a change in 
text). Other ; S - Silence; P - Pause; /// - Erasing; OR - Drawing. 

The preceding event reveale4 that the changes in Bonita's writing 
behaviors were accoin«nled by social and affectlw changes as well. As 
previously noted, between stories Bonita consented positively on her work. 
In «idition, just before beginning the "finger" story, Bonita had encouraged 
Kori, a quiet Child also in the lew reading group, to sit down and write too: 
Rori has finished her boardwork and, on her way back frota a trip to 
the restrooa, passes by the table where Bonita is working. Kori 
stops and looks at Bonita as she comts her coaplcted stories: 
Bonita: I did four stories. You want to do sone? 
Kori: I don*t care. (Kori smiles.) 
Bonita returns to her desk to get soae paper for Kori. Vhen she 
arrives back at the table, she explains to Kori: 

Bonita: You can do any kinds story you want— story 'bout this 
lady and this little girl, any kind. 
Kori now begins to write stories as well. 

Bonita, then, deaonstrated an "I can do this" attitude about her writing 
and in fact encouraged another that she too could "do this." The rereading 
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of thm "finger" •tory took placo In the context, not only of child-control 
of writing topic end genre. h«t also of m chUd feeling in control or 
coMnd of the process itself: "I did mine the way they oughta' be." And 
during the rereading. Bonita aade the first observed changes or additions 
to a piece of self-ccwposed (as opposed to copied) discourse initially 

perceived as ^fiai^d." 

Further ezaivles of the interweaving of affective, social, and writing 
behaviors csm after the production of Bonita's final story. As she was 
drawing, George stopped by her table; George was another chUd froia the low 
reading group and a class "behavior problem" (given to wandering around the 
rooa, chatting, and squiraing). 

George: Those [stories] all yours? 

Bonits: Oh huh lyesl. tou can read 'eta if you want to. 

George: (begins reading a story) "It was this dog. He had no ho«e. 

Be cried. Be had no food. CAnd so George read to the end 

of Bonita's story.] He cried end cried and to [until] he 

cannot, can*-t— 1" 

(to Dyson) What's this [word]? 
pyaon: "can't" 

George 1 "can't cry no aore. tore go a—picture, picture." 
Bonita had stopped drawing and observed George as he struggled with the word 
Picture . She took her story fro« George, reread the last sentence and changed 
piotor , her original spelling, to Pictor. 

After George coi^leted reading her stories, ate put them in chronological 
order (which she referred to as "alphabetic order"). She decided that she 
would staple her stories together end, then, read the« all again. Bonita 
walked over to the teacher's desk to get a staler and, while she was there, 
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bad the substitute teecber reed eU her etorlee. Unfortunately, the 
, cubstltute teacher said abe could not give Bonlta the atapler. 

Open retumlr , to ber table, Bonlta reread ber first story and, 
as she read, she aade furtbir chrages In her text. The changes made are 

Indicated b«lowt 

Original Teat Change 
she likes to pUy a Ute "be likes to play a lot 

she and ber aotber gp she and ber notber went 

to the grocery every day to the grocery store every day 

And then the «»nilng language arte period was over. Bonlta returned to her 

desk, stories in band. 

Bonlta, tbsn, evidenced pride in ber coapletcd work and sought out 
audiences for ber storUs. She listened to others reading ter pieces and 
reread the. herself, apparently out of a feeling of satisfaction with and 
enjoy^nt of ber efforts. These rereadings led to changes in her product- 
changes not demanded by anyone but herself. These changes Included more 
careful spellings, adding o»itted words, and. In one case, changing the 
tense of a verb, aaklng the story w»re consistently in the past. 

Sw^. Bonlta perceived the deoands of Composition, Boardwork, and 
Child-Initiated writing differently and thus approached each differently. 
In all tasks, however, Bonlta operated within, or sought to find, a pattern— 
^ a familiar format within which to write. 

In Composition tasks, which were primarily free writing events. Bonita 
focused on her evolving meaning, attending occasionally to spelling or hand- 
writing concerns. Following her teacher's suggestion regarding "what to 
writ* about," she followed a chronological pattern and related her anticipated 
or past after school and weekend experiences. If the composer of a piece is 
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dsfiiMd M OBB ulio d«t«TaiiieB Its fora and content, Bonita shared the coa> 
poelng (the control) of these pieces with htx teacher. Borate appeared to 
value sharing her work with hmv teacher and daesnates. There was no formal 
evaloatlon of Coapoeltlon products, and Bonita did not appear aware of the 
laforaal response of others during sharing. 

In Boardnork, thsre was not a consistent pattern to he followed. Further/ 
Bonita wee usually not the controller (the coaposer) of the writing's fom and 
content. Her concern, therefore, waa to unterstand how to do each task. Her 
search for dlrectloae was often punctuated with self-evaluative conoents, 
revealing her confueloa and her desire to aset i^r teacher's expectations. 
Bonita evidenced a coaalstent concern with capitalization and punctuation 
during Boardwork, which focus aade aenae In the light of her teacher's 
directions end evaluative feedbeck. So, although her teacher foroally eval- 
uated these products, Bonita Inforaally evaluated thea as she completed theiB. 

Chlld-Inltlated writing Introduced new foms and new purposes for vrltlnfc. 
Most notably. Bonita wrote to Interact with a algnlf leant other and to create 
laaglnary experiences or "stories." In these events, Bonita was the sole 
c<»poser. WhiU writing, her behaviors were slollar to tlrase observed during 
Conpositlon; ^ appeared to focus prlaKlly on meaning. However, in story 
writing, Bonita made coMsnts regarding the content and length of her planned 
piece, both before actually writing and afterward while drawing. These 
behaviora were not evidenced during Coa|»osition events. The new behaviors 
mey hsve been reUted to Bonita *s greater content options in story writing— 
although her stories followsd s consistent pattern, her content varied. 

Child-Initiated events were similar to Composition events ^K, being 
meaning-focused, but thsy were similar to Boardwork events in that they 
included self-evaluation. Bonlta's standards, though, were broad, involving 
both how her work "sounded" and how it "looked" and, in addition, were 
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fr^uMntly po«ltlv« in Mtur*. 

UaXik* both Boarduork and Cos^sltioa mnts. during Chlld-Jnitiated 
uriting BonitA had to actively iolicit or •ncourage potential readers of 
har nork. Bar prida in bar oun work and bar obaarvationa of tbe reaponaes 
of otbara to bar atoriaa appaarad to lead to fra<iuant rareadings and, ^ 
notably, tba only ob*bnmd inatancaa in uhlcb Bonita nada chants in her 
co^>letad work. Tba changes appeared to have to do. not only with the afore- 
•antiooad ataadarda, but alao with the readability of her efforta. In this 
aanaa, her peers could serve aa inforaal evaluators of her work. 

Table 2 miMsrlffSi the dbaerved differences in Bonita 's writing 
occasions. 

[Insert Table^2} 

Bonita* s f<«*^^ *Bf rviaw . In the laet week of data collection, I 
interviewed Bonita about varied saoplos of her writing, including those 
resulting fro. Coivoaitioi:. Boardwork, and ChUd-InitUted writing events. 
I aaked bar if each sample was "good" and why it waa good. In addition, 
I questioned her about the reaaona behind her own and other's writing, just 
as was doi» in the initial interview. 

Bonita evaluated the Coa|K>sition products (two free writing papers) as 
"good." Her evaluation appeared to be baaed on the content of the pieces; 
rtte expUined that the producta were good " 'cause I did all this stuff"- 
that is, she had actually experienced the reported events, tor evaluation 
thus co^leaented the observational data, which had suggested that Bonita 's 
focus during fr^ writing events was on her evolving neaning. 

Bonita evaluated her Boardwork products positively also, but the basis 
for her evaluation waa different. The Boardwork products evaluated included 
two copying-and-analysing-worda tasks, a f lli-in-the-blank task, a copying- 
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Table 2 

Chvacterlstioi o£ Bonita's CUMrooa Writing Occasions 



Occasion Tyipe 



duuractarlatlc 



Initiator 

Cof^osar - Mjor 
controllar of 

(a) pattam \ 

(b) coatant 

Audlanca 



Discourse fora 



Evaluator 



Writing Behaviors 



OOMKtSXTIOM 



taac)»r 



teacher and 
Boaita 

peers 

teaclwr 



personal 
narrative 



no foraal 
evaluator 



fluent 

writing; 
oral i^iarlni 
of piece 



BQARDHOSK 



CHIiD-INXTIATED 
letters stories 



teactwr 



teacher 
teacher 

teacher 



words and 
aentences 



teacher as 
fomal 
evaluator ; 
Bonlta as 
Inforaal 
evaluator 



owtber 



non-^rr a t ive / 
personal state- 
ments 

mother as foraal 
evaluator; Bonlta 
as Inforaal 
«valuator 



puzsllng out 
of direct- 
ions; prlasr' 
lly negative 
self-evalua- 
tive cosaentf 
concern with 
capltallzatlcjn 
and punctua- 
tion 



Bonlta 



Bonlta 
Bonlta 



fluent writing; 
Mlf -evaluative 
coanents 



Bonlta 

peers 

teacher 

iaaginative 
narratives 



no fomal 
evaluator ; 
Bonlta and 
peers as 

inforaal 
evaluators 

fluent writing; 
prlaarlly posi- 
tive self-eval- 
uatl^ coaoents; 
verbal planning 
of content and 
length; drawing; 
verbal elabora- 
tion of content 
during drawing; 
editing; revising; 
aeeklng out of an 
audience 
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•nd-editing t*»k, snd * ciwposteg-Mntenccs-for-words task. Bonlta ex- 
pUiacd that tha firat four p^r« were good because "I think good"; in 
other nords, she had con^leted tJ» tartia correctly. Bonlta also explained 
that the co^ileted papers "look good and ny handwriting is get ting better." 
Her responses nere conelatent with the apparent concern during observed 
Boardwork evwita with con»letliig each task appropriately. Bonlta, however, 
bad evidenced only an oc^faalonal overt concern with the appearance of her 
product; she had attended carefully to capitalisation and punctuation, 
though, whlah concern ate did not explicitly mention during the Interview. 
Ferhapa correctly Inserting punctuation aarks and capital letters was part 
of "thinking good"-gettlng the task done right. When I asked about the 
final Boardwork product, a coaposing-sentences task, Bonlta spontaneously 
read her sentencee out loud. This product contained the earlier discussed 
sentences, "I took «y hair aloose" and " I took off on my bike." Bonlta 
explained that the paper waa good because "it sound good and It look good"- 
•he liked the sound of her sentences and. in addition, their appearance was- 
pleasing. Bonlta had occaalonally evidenced a similar pleasure with her 
coBpleted sentences during the observed writing events. 

The Child-Initiated tasks included a letter to Bonita's mother and an 
laaglnatlve story. In discussing the letter. Bonlta recalled her earlier 
reported cosnsnt that the letter didn't "sound good." She could not explain 
why the letter did not sound good; however, she did report that she had sent 
her mother a cose-rclal card rather tlUn the rejected letter. Bonlta evaluated 
her story as good because "I know how to draw." Bonlta had appeared to focus 
on the meaning of her story while writing, but she had also evidenced involve- 
«nt with the accompanying drawings. In fact, her most extensive comments on 
the story's characters and plot had occurred during the drawing. During the 
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lnt*rvi«v, than, tb« draving apparently claiiaed Bonits ' s full attention, 

s 

•ha did not aaka any evaluative eonents about her writing. 

In our diacuaaion about the reasona for writing, I explicitly asked 
Bonita about her writing at bona. She reported that, at Iwjne, she nade 
picturea for her waU, wrote lettera to her mother, and occaeionally copied 
•toriea froa booka. When aaked about the reaaona for adult writing, Bonita 
reapottded aa aha had in the f irat Interview with references to the daily 
functional utas of writing. 5onita explained that adults wrote letters to 
frUnda and to people in tl« hospital and that they wrote ro "fill out stuff 
like lAen they are paying bills." 

In general, the Interview data supported the observational data In 
auggeating Bonita* a differing concema across occasion types. Bonita did 
not, however, allude to her ipparent desire for an audience for her efforts, 
a deaire auggeated by the observational data. When I asked Bonita who each 
piece was for, she said that, except for the letter for her oother. all the ^ 
products were for herself " ' cans'* they got Bonita on it." 

Discussion 

The aajor queation guiding thU project was, "How are children's con- 
cepts of writing (their understandinga about tte processes and functions of 
writing) reflected in the diverse contexts of the prlaary grade classroom. 
Bonita's case study haa allowed insist into a child's efforts to be a "good" 
writer in varied literacy contexta. While certainly Bonita is but one child .^^^^ 
her caae yields new ways of conceptualising or thinking about the process of_ J^? 
learning to write in school. When corroborated by the findings of other 
studies, the strength of the conceptualirational is augmented (McCutcheoo. 1981). 

The first concaptualixation concerns the nature of school writing 
actlvitlaa aa social aventa. To assist children in beco»ing effective writers. 
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iottlta's t««cl»r h«d plwmed tvo basic types of activities; "Composition" 
tasks, which allowed chUdrea the opportua^y to express themselves, and 
"Boardwork" tasks, which reinforced taught skills, including handwriting, 
capitaliaaticn and punctuation, spelling, and correct usage. 

Bonita was sensiti^ to the differing nature of these tasks. Yet, 
siaply conceiving of the tasks as having differing teacher objectives did 
not provide an adequate fraaiBwork within whicji to understand her behaviors. 
Further, Bonita had her own purposes for writing—purposes that did not 
necessarily overlap with those of her teacner. In the course of analyzing 
her writing events, concepts such as the initiator of the event, the expected 
form and content of the writing, the controller or coiiq>oser of that form and 
content, the audience for the product, and the evaluator of the product becaw 
iisportant. In other words, school writing was not Just the completion of 
tasks designed to reach objectives-It was a social affair realized in varied 
literacy events* 

To elaborate, the concept of a literacy event is derived from Hymes 
(1972) concept of a speech event as an occasion structured by a way of using 
speech, for exaopU. a debate, a quarrel, a casual conversation, a classroom 
lesson. Literacy r.vents. like speech events, involve the participarts In 
their varied roles (at least a producer and a recipient of a message) . the 
form of the message, the topic, the Intended purpose or function, and the 
physical setting in which the message is produced or read (Basse , 1974) . 

Florio at al. (1982). whose work was reviewed earlier, described 
classroom literacy as residing in a "complex of social and cognitive features 
including roles, expressive intentions, resources for communication, and out- 
comes of conounication" (p. 12). This study builds on their work by pro- 
viding clos« descriptions of a child's writing behaviors, demonstrating the 
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lapact of clumg^a In the nature of literacy events on her behaviors. So, 
the second aaior conceptualiration or thetne of this study is that variations 
in feature* of writing events effect changes in child writing behaviors. 

One significant feature of these events is the controller of the 
pattern (form) and the topic of the writing. Consistent with developmental 
research not only on the writing process (Bartlett. 1981). but also on draw- 
ing (Coodnow, 1977), oral language (Slobin. 1979), and classroom interaction 
(Maaon & Au, 1984) , Bonita searched for c<»fortable patterns— for the 
security of knowing what mctly she was to do. In this sense her behaviors ^ 
were consistent with those of the kindergarteners studied in this project 
(see volume 1) , who also wre sensitive to the procedural and language 
patterns of varied writing occasions. 

When the writing pattern was known, as in Composition and Chlld- 
Iniitiated events, Bonita was free to concentrate on her evolving content. 
And in doing so, consistent themes emerged— being with people who were 
"nice to me." eating special foods and going special places, wanting things 
but not always being able to have them. In her molding of that content in 
her free writing and in her stories and letters. Bonita seemed to be learn- 
ing to form her thinking for different purposes. 

The audience is another feature of Bonita 's writing events. Sharing 
her work with others appeared to be a valued aspect of writing. Particularly 
important for understanding Bonita's behaviors was the relationship between 
the audience and the evaluator of her writing. By evaluator is meant the 
person or person, yho have expectations-criteria-for judging one's work. 

The concept of evaluation is not present in Hymes (1972) discussion of 
speech events, perhaps because evaluation is implicit in any conversation. 
In co«runicating. each speaker contributes to a joint production in a clear 
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and relevant w«y; pertnera evaluate each other's contribution (Grice. 1975). 
If the needed autual cooperation ia violated, steps are taken to repair 
the cosawnication difficulty. This cooperative principle holds for any 
joint task; as reaponsible people we are expected to assess the nature of 
an ongoing situation and act accordingly* 

In extended written language, the writer cannot monitor the effect 
of his or her work on an Intended audience (Chafe. 1982). Skilled writers 
mat review and evaluate their own work (Mold. 1981) . Bonita appeared to 
evaluate her writing wh'«n she perceived her audience as fevaluators. In 
Coopoaition events, for exaaple. Bonita seemed to view her teacher and 
peers sia^ly as an /ludience for her writing. She consistently requested 
the opportunity to share her pieces with them, but their role was only to 
witness or view har piece. Bonita did not appear to interpret their 
attending, or lack of attention, to her work as an indication of evaluation. 
There did not seea to be any standards she was aware of meeting (or not 
meeting) beyond chronicling her experiences. 

Bonita 's lac^t of self -evaluation is not being interpreted negatively 
here. Many writing experts have noted the is^jortance of writing freely 
as pieces of writing are begun, thus avoiding disnipting and blocking 
writing by premature editing (Perl. 1979). Further. Graves (1981) notes 
that children's lack of self-evaluation allows them time to explore and 
become comfortable with writing as a medium of expression. However, since 
skilled writers are seen as self-evaluators. the literacy events in which 
this behavior emerged seems worthy of note. 

Both Boardwork and Child-Initiated events appeared to Involve self- 
evaluation. In Boardwork. the teacher controlled writing's pattern and 
content and officially evaluated written products. Bonita iuformally 
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«v«lu«ted h«r vork mm the proceeded in her efforts to coaplete her work 
correctly. Her ettentlon w»8 focused psrticulerly on following the 
eppropriete directions—uncovering the pattern of what was to he done— 
and on using capitallsetlon and punctuation narks correctly. 

In Child-InitUted events, staiuJards wre in evidence as well, al- 
though the standards did not appear to he hased on the teacher's evaluative 
c«ents. The containers Bonlta aade were Identical to those made hy other 
class arahcrs. She appeared to have a concept of what a story "oughts* be 
' like." She also bad a sense of bow her letters should sound, apparently 
based on feedback froai her aother. In story and letter writing, Bonita 
engaged in self-evaluation. Further, in story writing Bonita engaged in 
observable planning as well, <;ops>enting on the topic she would write about 
and the nature of her story; the planning oay have been related to the 
content options story writing offered. 

Planning and aelf-evaluat ion— controlling one's own think.'.ng— seem 
•ignificant behaviors. They are viewed as the goal of formal education 
by many developmental psychologists, including Bruner (1966), Piaget and 
Inhelder (1969). and Vygotsky (1962. 1978). Recently the ability to con- 
trol one's own thinking has been referred to as "»ctacognition"-the ability 
to predict the consequences of one's actions, check the results, monitor 
ongoing activity, and so on (Brown. 1982). As previously noted, this 
monitoring of ongoing activlty-of the extent to which one is fulf ilU.ig 
one's intentions-is characteristic of mature writers (Birbaum, 1982; 
Flowers & Hayes, 1981; Graves. 1983; Nold, 1981). 

Although self-evaluation was present in both Boardwork and Child- 
Initiated writing, Boardwork did not involve Bonita in controlling her own 
meaning formation but. rather, in attempting to match the perceived demands 
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of her teacher. That 1». her goal was to understand outside demands so that 
she could perfora asalgned tasks successfully. The goal of Child-Initiated 
writing was to create products for her ovn pleasure and to share with 
others. Bnmer's (19S0, p. 408) coflBoentn on the effects of extrinsic and 
intrinsic aotlvation on behavior are applicable here: 

For fAatn the taA is his own rather than a natter of aatching 
environaeatal dcnands he becoaes his own paymaster in a certain 
■easMre. Seeking to gain control over his environsaant > he can 
now treat success as indicating that he is on the right track, 
failure as indicating he is on the wrong one. 

In the end, this development has the effect of freeing learning 
froa isMdiate sti»>lua control. When learning in the short run leads 
only to pellets of this or that rather than to mastery in the long run, 
t' en behavior can be readily ^ped by extrinsic rewards. When 
behavior becomes more long range and competence-oriented, it comes 
under the control of more coa^lex cognitive structures, plans and 
the like, and operates from the inside out. 

This notion of control from the inside out seems critical. As argued 
by psychologists concerned with the human need for competence, success in 
gaining control over one's environment leads both to pleasure and persis- 
tence (see Gottfried, 1983, for a review of research on intrinsic motivation 
in young children) . Many writing researchers have noted that , when children 
engage in writing that they are in control of— when they are working out 
their own ideas to make them clear for someone else— revising and editing 
appear (Calkins, 1980; Edelsky & Smith, 198A; Graves, 1983). Writing 
mechanics become important as concern with readability increases. Bonita's 
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behaviors lllu»tr«t« wXl the •elf-iueteinlng notivatlon writing can Induce. 

Particularly notewMrthy la the fact that Bonita engaged In the most 
aophlaticated writing behaviora In the events ahe structured herself. 
Planning, reviewing, and editing were not skills taught in her classrwjm 
but strategies uaed in a particular type of writing event. Certainly adult 
aupport (through aodellng, queatlonlng) Bight have contributed to Bonita's 
akill. StUl, her behaviora suggest the value of examining the kinds of 
instructional contexts in which particular types of writing behaviors 
eaerge. 

The analogy to oral language skill is clear here. Linguists can 
conatruct cov^lex theoretical descriptions of the means by which speakers 
connect meaning and sounds, but these complex rules need not be taught to 
young children. Rather, the rules emerge as children communicate in varied 
contexts with supportive adults. The dominant concern in the writing litera- 
ture with writing as problem-solving may thus be overdrawn. Florlo (1983, 

p. 98) argues similarly: 

Without viewing writing as a cultural tool to be used for our own 
purposes rather than an externally ia?>osed problem to be solved in 
isolation, we may start from the limiting assumption that writing 
is going to be difficult. That is a very different assuB9>tlon 
than that it la going to be useful, empowering, or enlightening. 
Wc may further assume that the teaching of writing amounts to task 
mastering. This is a very different assumption about teaching than 
that it is the crafting and maintaining of meaningful learning environ- 
ments for and with beginners. 

In suasary, recent writing researchers have criticized the schools for 
stripping writing of a meaningful purpose. Tcale (1984, p. 139). for 
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oxMVlc. not«i that "lb J y organizing Instruction which omits tmotivee. 
goals, snd conditions), the teacher ignores how literacy is practiced 
(and therefore learned) and thereby creates a situation in Which the 
teaching is an Inappn^rlate aodel for the learning." The point of the 
present study is that in fact we cannot strip away a child's motives and 
goals. Writing is always a socUl activity conducted to acconplish a 
purpose. The GbUd*s purpose aay be slaply to finish an assignaent 
without error— or to forsaOate an idea to be shared with others; oany of 
the skills thou^t to be tau^t in the fonaer situation energe as meaningful 
only in the latter. Researchers, then, might attend more carefully to the 
social conterte in which chUd writing occurs. By systematically examining 
classroom writing contexts anU the writing behaviors they encourage, 
researchers should be able collaboratively to describe qualities of class- 
room envir«»«ts that appear beneficial to writing growth. Similarly 
practitioners might critically examine their own classrooms as literacy 
environments. Perhaps there are Bonita's in many classrooms, writing on 
their own between the demands of school writing tasks-and offering valuable 
insights into the power of writing as an expressive and communicative tool. 
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Vrlting A Social Activity: 3-1 
Hi^lightlng Peer Influence 

Thi» cbepter introduces Ayrlo, one of Bonita's peers. As with Bonita's, 
Ayrlo*s Interpretation of school writing events is best understood when placed 
within the fraMwork of writing as a social activity. The aspects of literacy 
events affecting Bonlta»s behavior are again factors in understanding Ayrlo 'b 
behaviors; thus, t\m initUtors, controllers, audiences, and evaluators of 
events are described in his case as well. 

Ayrio*s school writing events were, howevcr^ifferent from Bonita's. 
Bis purpose for writing varied from hers isdid the social circle in which 
be .oved. Most notably, Ayrlo, unlike Bonlta, was a acnber of a small group 
of peers who Asred experiences both inside and outside the classroom. As 
^wlll be Illustrated, Ayrlo 's peers influenced the nature of his writing 
concerns more pervasively than did Bonlta 's. Ayrlo 's case thus provides 
further information on the nature of writing as a social activity and high- 
lights as well the potentUl role of peers in writing growth. 

Ayrlo^ 

Ayrlo, sa Anglo male, was 7 years and 5-Bonths at the beginning of this 
study. A standard English-speaker, he was of average height and weight for 
his age. with stral^t blond hair coafl>ed neatly forward to within an inch 
or more of his bli« eyes. Ayrlo was in the verage reading group of his 
second grade class and could read from his 2^ (seconJ grade, second semester) 

textbook without difficulty. 

More so than Bonlta. Ayrlo was a sociable child. He was very interested 



^Kay H. Salter is the first author of the Ayrlo case study. 
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ia what w«. golst on •round hi« and. In particular, was fond of Interacting 
quietly with his friend Chris, a wtdbBt of the high group. In spite of his 
talkative nature, Ayrio was careful to attend to Ms. Kane whenever she 
talked and often raised his ha id to share his ideas with her and the rest 
of the class. & was not loud or disruptive and, in general, could he counted 
on to conplete hie assignaents without spending nore time off task than on. 

Ayrlo, like BoniU, appeared to want to do well in school. He often 
asked Ms. Kans, his teacher, about the proper procedure to follow in doing 
«n aasigSMnt and. in addition, ir quired about his performance on tests. 
But. also like Bomta, 1» seld«» nade Ms. Kane's list of "super" workers, 
vho were recognised daily for neat and accurate work. 

Ayrio was chosen for intensive study becauae (a) Ms. Kane considered 
hla to be an "average" writer for her classroom; (b) Ayrlo did, on the basis 
of observation, appear to fall between the more sophisticated and less 
wphisticated writers in his claasroom, as evidenced by his free writing 
samples; those samples were examined for clarity of information, loglcalness 
of organisation, varied sentence patterns, clarity of syntax, and mechanics; 
and finally. (O Ayrio was comfortable and talkative with the researcher. 

Near the end of phaae otie. Ayrio was asked about his Interest in and 
perceptions of the reasons for writing. Like Bonita, Ayrio indicated that 
he enjoyed writing and that he wote for a variety of purposes. While at 
school. Ayrio explained, he wrote "boardwork" and "language"; at home, he 
wrote poems, stories (some copied, some original creations), letters, and 
"lists of people's names that I can Invite to my birthday" (even though hie 
birthday was six months away) . 

Interestingly, Ayrio. also like Boniwa, considered boardwork to be a 
particularly ia^ortant kind of writing. When asked what he would write if 
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he could writs Anything hm vmatmd, Ayrio replied that "if I knew what I 
could write with aentencea, I could write what ay teacher writes on the 
board." Be further explained that hie grandaother. a fonaer teacher, bad 
taught hia whan he was fivet "She had a chalkboard. She wrote thinge 
that 1 ahould write — sentences." 

Consistent with Bonita*s response, Ayrio felt writing well entailed 
being neat. In fact, **my Bother uses a typwiter" in an effort to be a 
good writer. 

The nost notabU contraat to Bonita was Ayrio's perception of adult 
writing. While sl» had focused on the everyday uses of writing in practical 
situationa, Ayrio hi^i^ted aesthetic and pleasurable Uses as well as 
profeeeional uses in Jobs that neceaaitated story writing. He explained 
that adults write because "it aight be fun to thea. and they like— sooet iocs 
they like to write posM toe. Soae people work in the newspaper too. Michael's 
father works at the newspaper." Further, he reported that his mother wrote at 
hoae with a typewriter and that shf -nt her stories "off to other people by 
the Bail" to get publiehed. 

In the following sections. Ay. school writing behaviors will be 
described. Both his concern with bo. /orx and his valuing of the aethestic 
and pleasurable uses of writing wUl be affirmed. 

A yrio 's School Writing Occasions 

Ayrio was observed for 26 writing ftvents: 5 Composition events, 16 
Boardwork events, and 5 Child-Initiated events. In addition, all of Ayrio's 
free writing and boardwork producta were collected weekly during phase two. 
Ayrio. like Bonita, seeaed to have distinctively different approaches for 
each of the three types of writing occasions in this classroom. These 
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approActaes ar« dftscrib«d in tti« folloving sections. 

CoHgosition . During frse writing events, Ayrio consistently began 
his papers by telling about soatthing that had happened the day before, or 
t^ich he hoped iiould hi^pen that day. This chronological reporting was 
exactly the organisational pattern Bonita had followed. However, if, after 
a few opening smitances on one topic, another occurred to hio, Ayrio made 
a transition to this new idea. For eataaple, Ayrio wrote the following piece 
by beginning with the cub scout eeeting, but then taoved on into something 
that he evi^ntly found aore interesting: 



Child's Text 



Code 



Notes 



-ast 



night 



I went to the pack meeting 



But first I want 
to 

tell 
you 

soMthing 



8 

IS-R 



OV 
P 

s 
f 

s 

IS-R 



s 

OV 
OV 

s 
p 
s 



"Hey. . . . hey. We don't 
[have to] do the board [work], 
Ue just have to do [free] writing. 
Okay." 

"Last" 

Looks at observer 
(3 seconds) 

Looks around 

(3 seconds) 

Finishes one line 

"Oh, yeah. I forgot to tell 
you I got a new bike!" 

(Researcher responds : "Great I " . ) 

Begins writing again 

"to" 

"tell" 

Sighs (2 seconds) 
End of line 
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Child T«xt 


Code 


Notes 




OV 


"Okay." 


I 


8 




got 
a' 


OV 
OV 


got 

"a" 


new 


ov 


"new" 


bike 


8 





Key: Dialogue s IS-R - Inteirruption Solicited fron Researcher; Konologue: 
ov - Overt leaguage; Other: S - Silence; P - Pause. 

Ayrio*a coapletcd piece read as follows: 

Last night I went to the pack aeeting 

But first I want to tell you something. 

I got a new bike. It is yellow and 

on the wheels it is spray painted red 

not the n^ber stough. and I will be 

riding it today, you might see tbg 

riding ay bike today It cousted 40 

dollars, that is not to lauch aoey. 

Chris all readcy saw it. you 

will see it. I know you will see it 

Typically Ayrio wrote about persoifc experiences-Star Wars nwvies. 
characters, and toys. Cub Scout aeetlnga. video ga«es, bikes, going hoine 
with his friend Chris, and trips he had made or hoped to aake to see 
relatives. On two occasions, however, he wrote imaginative pieces, which 
introduced humorous characters. One was about a toad who did "corroty 
Ikaratel." and the other was about the oovie character, E.T.. who had 
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becoBB ft highXy popular topic wl4th all the children. Ayrlo did not write 
hla iMginativm atory about E.T. until five daya after another child had 
aharad an. E.T. atory, which waa wtll-raceived by the class. Several stories 
were written about E.T. after that. All of them made attempts at being 
buaorous by daacriblng how E.T. did ridiculous things, involving either the 
writer of the papar or aoMona alee in the class. In Ayrio's E.T. paper, 
he had the little alien viaiting hia on earth, asking for help in getting 
back hoaa, alataking Ayrio's offer of a "flying sausar" for a "flying 
sasuge," and, finally, having to be corrected and taken back to "planet 
E.T.** by Ayrlo hiaaelf. Similary, Ayrio'a toad story came 10 days after his 

,.0 

friend C3xris had shared a "toad" atory, which was well-received by the group. 

Ayrlo wrote fluently during the ooming free write, pausing primarily 
at the end of aentancea. He vocalised at times when attea^Jting a longer, 
more coi^lex aantance or a more difficult spelling than usual. He engaged 
in aome aelf-aonltorinfc language (e.g.." . . . just gonna." as he drew b 
large exclamation point at the end of his title "star wars") , but he did not 
do so frequently. Ayrio did not appear to focus on mechanics. His use of 
capitalisation and punctuation varied. Near the beginning of a piece, he 
tended to begin sentences with capital letters, but, as he progressed, he 
used them leas. Ayrio included periods and conoas at times, the latter used 
primarily between objects in a series. He also made occasional use of 
cxclaastion marks (michael saw my bike tool! I) and quotation marks for nampr. 
of movies and games ("star wars"). At times, Ayrio added other graphics to 
his pieces as wall, such as amall pictures or wavy lines to divide one day's 
writing from another 'a on the aame page. 

Like Bonita. Ayrio appeared to value sharing his work with the class. 
He coRsisteialy volunteered to read his work. He would usually go to the 
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front of the rooo sailing; often, upon returning to his seat, he would 
look over end grin at his friend, Chris. Ayrlo was even observed to 
•alle «8 he coapoself^ 

The latter evident pleeeure In writing was reminiscent of Bonita's 
behavior during Child-Initiated writing. Also similarly to Bonita's self- 
Initianed work, Ayrio was clearly ecnsitive to his audience, in this case, 
his peers. Be appeared to want to present himself positively to them (as 
did Bonlta during free writing) , but he went beyond that to a concern with 
their evaluation of his work. He frequently addressed a general "yo\x," 
His writings were either huaorous, like the E.T. story, or potentially 
impressive. Ilk* the new bicycle piece noted above. In the latter work, 
Ayrio clearly Illustrated a concern for his audience. He anticipated their 
reaction to the price of his bike: "that is not to much aoey [money]." 
Upon sharing the piece with the class, did encounter quite a bit of 
laughter when he read that line. He continued, though, with his written 
acknowledgement that the bike had not cost much money. The laughter stopped, 
and Ayrio w^s able to read to the end of his paper without further incident. 

As indicated above, Ayrio did get observable responses from at least 
some and. at times, from the majority of his peers. His pieces about personal 
experiences were liatened to by his friends Chris, Mathew. Michael, and John. 
In turn. Ayrio listened attentively to their work. The boys objected at times 
to each other's written statements-inaccurate titles of movies or video games, 
scores or dates of YMCA soccer games, and such. 

Ayrlo attended noticeably to the reading of other peers only intermit- 
tently; he was particularly attentive to humorous pieces. Ayrio was sensitive, 
as noted earlier, to the responses others received and did attempt, with 
success, to use their topics and forms (e.g.. stories about E.T. and the toad). 
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In one event, Ayrio even wrote a "joke" for the class (after another child 
had done ao earlier); I have a loke for you. It was t he first one to ride 
in the apace shuttle. What an I? When reading the joke to his classmates, 
he provided thp anawer after an appropriate pause ("a nonkcy") . 

When Ayrio was apparently particularly involved in a topic, he would 
continue writing while others were reading their papers. At times he even 
whispered questions to other children in order to verify his written state- 
nents. For exanple, wbUe writing a piece about a visit to his friend 
Chris's ho«e, Ayrio could not recall the name of Chris's sister. He tried 
to get Chris's attention so that he could ask about the name, but , he was 
unsuccessful. But, when reading his paper to the class during sharing time. 
Ayrio correctly aupplied "Sarah." Upon sitting down, Ayrio did not revise 
his papexl by adding the name. He had supplied it for his audience while 
reading ind did not find it necessary to add the naro to his paper after 
sharing w^s done. 

Ayrio was only observed once to make a change or addition to his paper 
after he had finished. One day l« wrote a piece about buying three things 
at the local wall. The next day. as he was about to begin a new free writing 
entry direct!)^ below the mall piece, he paused for about eight seconds, erased 
the word three in the mall entry, substituted the word for, and then added the 
newly recalled item —"new tape recorder." His mall piece now read as follows 

Yesterday X went to mall! 

and X got soaath^ng! No I got for 

things.^ new tape recorder! 

I got a' bee te?, and a mot control car 
and I got a Star wars cartret [cartridge]. 
Finally, he drew a line from a to the additional words new ta^e recorder and 
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then finally drew another line underneath that entry to separate it from 
the xmv piece be was going to begin writing.-^ 

During free writing eventa, then. Ayrio's intention seemed to be to 
report personal and, occasionally, to create laagiaary experiences for 
hlaself and for his audience. He attempted to entertain the audience by 
amusing or Impressing them. He did not attend notably to mechanics, but 
he did attend to the accuracy of details and facts included in his pieces. 

As noted in Bonita's chapter, constrained free writing events were 
rare; during the study, only one such event was noted, and Ayrio's behavior 
during this event was similar to that exhibited during the morning free 
writing. The task involved was to write a story using a sentence suFplied 
by the reading workbook. After writing their stories in 'their workbooks, 
the children shared their pieces. 

Ayrlo wrote his story fluently, pausing only briefly at sentence or 
phrase units. His focus, again as in the free write, seemed to be on 
conveying an interesting or amusing idea, rather than on mechanics. Ayvio 
attempted to make tq» a story to fit what was suggested by the workbook but. 
at the same time, to Incorporate "H^resslve" elements of his own-scuba 
diving, iharks, and a treastJre. Bis completed story read as follows: 
1 was sailing on a boat. [First sentence supplied by workbook.] 
Then we hit a rock. Then we jumped of the boat. Then we were 
scuba diving. Then we had to fight some sharkes then we saw 
something gliddering It was 4 gold ring. Then we found the 
treasure. 

By the time he concluded the piece. Ayrio had begun smiling, as he 
had been observed to do during free writing. He seemed especially pleased 
with the phrase "something gliddering"; after writing those words, he turned 
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to the observer, repeated "gliddering." and grinned. 

Bpardwrk. Am in the case of Bonita, Ayrio's behavior during Boardwork 
was distinctly different fro» his behavior rfuring Composition. Similarly to 
her behavior. Ayrio wrote less fluently. He hesitated longer before beginning 
his writing tasks and paused nore frequently during the task itself. Also 
like Bonita. Ayrio expressed confusion about his assignments, making extensive 
use of self -monitoring and eelf -evaluating language; his comaents reflected 
a concern with what an answer was "'spose' to be" and how answers should be 

arranged on his paper. 

At times, Ayrio atten9»ted to clear up his confusion by simply luoving on 
to the next task, assuring himself that he'd think of it in a minure." As 
he moved cn, would mutter exclamations such as, "oh," "augh," and "owie." 
Generally Ayrio came back to the difficult sections and tried them again, 
never asking the teacher for assistance. His behavior contrasts with Bonita »8 
as. when stumped, Bonita 8iiiq)ly put down something and «>ved on. The following 
description of Ayrio's behaviors during a series of writing events illustrates 

his concerns and work styles 

On this day, Ayrio's boardwork consisted of a series of spelling 

tasks. The directions on the board were: 

1. Write all your spelling words on pages 154 and 158. 

2., 3.. A. Do 1, 2, and 3 on page 157 of your spelling book. 

Ayrio coaq)leted the first task with no hesitation. However. 

the second posed a problem. Number 2 on the board was number 1 in 

the spelling book. Ayrio counted to himself. "Hmm . . . number 2 
what's nua&er 2?" Ayrio re-read the directions and then 

compared the numbers in the text (1. 2, 3) to the numbers on the 

board (2. 3, 4) , 
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Ayrio pressed on, skipping the text's nunber 1 and beginning 
with nusdier 2. He still, though, appeared concerned about his 
behavior; at one point he paused for several seconds, shook out 
his arms ax^d hands as if trying to relax, and uttered "owee" and 
"augh." 

With nuu^er 2 done, Ayrio looved on to nunber 3. This iten 
involved copying and analyzing the following text: 

The cook has six quart carts, (picture of cook with six jars) 
The Jars are fvll of sand, (picture of a cart full of sand) 
The instructions explained that "o :»e word in each sentence is wrong. 
Write the sentence with the right words." 

Upon reading the book's diijectlons, Ayrio commented, "Mmm. I 
don't know what that's suppose*"' to be but I'll .. . fsigh^. • . 
But I don't know what the real word's 'sposed to be. Haan. I dor't 
know what it's 'sposed to bel" Ayrio did not write anything on his 
paper, finally cosaoenting, "We'll find out in a second." 

Ayrio then moved on to number 4, but here he encountered anotner 
problem. There #as no nusiber 4 in the book. Recall that there was a 
number 4 on the board. "Where's number 47 Oh, phooey. Can't . . . 
There's number 4. I don't know why." 

Ayrio now returned to number 3, puzzling again over what the 
answer to that task was "'sposed to be. Uh humm . . . sand. Oh, 
you can look up here [at the spelling word list]. The cook has six 
. . himnm . . .." Finally, Ayrio noticed the picture of the cook 
with jars and wrote. The cook has six Jars. M left out suart, a 
word he did not recognize. 
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As tt» preceding Illustrated. Ayrio often spent longer looking for a 
wey to approach a task than he did actually completing it. Tasks with 
familiar forMts nere aucb leas tlae-consuming: "Oh, this is easy" as 

"we done this yesterday." 

As with Bonita, Ayrio was concerned about the aaount of work he had 
completed and the amount remaining to be done. At times. Ayrio noted that 
his group had more boardwork than did the other groups (which was an accurate 
observation) : 

I have to finish my work. Phooey, r^'ooey. I don't like doing work. 

All they [the low group students] have to do is just do that [small 

amount on the chalkboard]. They don't have any work. 

As Ayrio worked, he often stopped to compare the amount of work he 
had done with others (usually his friend Chris or Damion, who sat near 
him). However. Ayrio paused to engage in other non-task related behaviors 
as well— looking out the window, staring into space, or listening and then 
participating in others' conversations. He appeared, then, easily distracted 
during boardwrk. a behavior t^t noted in Bonita's case study. Consider, 
for example, th« following f ill-in-the-blank event: 



Child's Text 


Code 


Notes 




OV 


"Alright" 


1. It's to 


S 


Ayrio uses a ruler to make the 


swim 


S 




in 


OV 


"in rough" 


rough 


s 




water 


s 






p 


Ayrio looks at the board and 



"1.1 
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continued 



Child's Text 



Code 



No tea 



unsafe 
2. I had to 



ay supper. 



reheat 



S 
S 

IS-R 

S 
P 
S 



IS-P 



5. Ray 



S 

IS-P 
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vrltes the correct work in the blank. 



"1 like using these [rulers] to make 
sake straight lines." 



Ayrio looks at the board and 

vrites the correct wrd in the blank. 

Ayrio contimies on in this nan&er until* 
as he glances up to view the board » he 
notes that Daoion is reading 

a Joke book. asks Dssion to read 
him sooe Jokes. 

Daoion: You through [with your work]? 

Ayrio: Just ask me some. 

Dasdon: Why is the river rich? 

Catosky, another peer, is listening new 
too and responds: 

Because he has too nnich water. 

Daffiion : No . 

Ayrio: I give up. 

Damion: Because it has two banks. 

Ayrio: Oh, I get it. 

As Damion reads another joke, Ayrio glances 

at the board and begins his next item. 

Ayrio now takes the book and reads a joke 
to Damion and Catosky. Then Damion 
retrieves the book to read another. Catosky 
stops doing her work to listen, but Ayrio 
now both ".opies the board '-nd listens to 
the jokes. 
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contlauftd 



Child's T«xc 



Code 



Noces 





S 


At this point p Ms. Kane asks to see 
DamloD^s work. When he leaves* Catosky 
grabs the joke book f roa his desk aud 
begins looking through It. 


when his 


S 






lU-P 


Catosky asks Ayrio: 

Hov do you hold a bat? 

Ayrlo: With tm hands. 

Catosky: By the wings (laughs). 


brother noved 


s 


As Catosky continue** to rebd» Ayrlo 
listens and also completes his boardvork 
correctly. 



KEYj Dialogue : IS-P - Interruption Solicited from Peer; IS-R - Interruption 
Solicited from Researcher; I^-P - Interruption Unsolicited from Peer; 
Jtonologue: OV - Overt Language; Other ; S - Silence; P - Pause. 

Ayrio not only paused to engage in off -task behaviors at his deaVt. but 
he also moved about the room for brief periods. !te took these breaks after 
he had been working for an extended period of tine. For example, one day, 
while nearing the end of a copying-and-editing event, Ayrio began looking 
acroBS the room at sose plants sitting on the window ledge. He commented. 
"I'm fconna »ee— I'm gonna see after I finish this." Then, after writing three 
taore words (which left but one more word to write). Ayrio went over to examine 
the plants. Afterward, he quickly came back to his desk and wrote the last 
word of his task. 

Perhaps A/rio's lack of sustained involvement with his boardvork accounted 
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for bis frequent oalselon of letters end wrde. For example, while copying 
during • fill-ln-the-blenk event, Ayrio omitted the verb in one sentence 
and tbe subject in another, all within the space of four lines: It unsafe 
to Bwi» in rough water. Can r etake the picture? 

Ayrio 's ptiMry concern during Boardwork, then, appeared to be to finish 
the tasks correctly, having folloved the directions and arranged the work 
neatly on his pi«»er. Be allowed himself breaks from his taskd, though, to 
interact with peers or to aove about the rooa. Intermittently Ayrio also 
evidenced a concern with his handwriting, a concern not apparent during 
CoB|>osition events. Ayrio was, in fact, relatively more attentive to his 
cursive than was Bonita, although her cursive was less legible. Ayrio fre- 
quently erased and re-forwsd letters, looked up the taodcl letters in the 
front of his speller, and conoented negatively about his handwriting. Once 
when copying hm from his speller, Ayrio wrote tbe word, then erased and 
r«.fortiied the b, next erased and re-wrote the whole word, aud finally erased 
the b again, coanenting, "I can't make it very well. I should make it bigger." 
After a fourth try, Ayri ^ concluded, "Now it's good.- The word was smaller and 
neater, but the b reseiAled an 1, as it had initially. Ayrio 's cursive did 
become more legible during the course of the study; his awkward and large 
letters became smaller and more cleanly shaped. 

In regard to other mechanics, Ayrio attended to capitalization and 
punctuation primarily during copying-and-editing events, in contrast to 
Bonita's pervasive concern during Boardwork. He generally capitalized the 
first letter of sentences but found proper nouns puzzling ("Is governor 
supposed to be a capital?" "Hope that isn't a capital?" [in reference to 
states ]). Ayrio usually placed periods correctly at the end of ^lis sentences; 
however, he tended to use them incorrectly when question marks were needed. 
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On ontt occailon, Ayrio added quocation narks to two sentences during a 
copyias/aaalysiag vorda taak (In tihich whole sentences were copied) . 
?or no apparent reason. Ayrlo produced: '*You'd better get food before you 
leave." and "It* a too Uta to go." 

To recap, then, during Boardwork events, Ayrio *s major concerns were to 
identify and follow proper procedures for varied tasks and to simply finish 
his work. Intermittently ha also attended to his cursive letters, taking 
care to eraae and rewrite letters he Judged unacceptable. Like Bonita. Ayrio 
appeared to give w lTf 'i**^ attention to the meaning of his copied words and 
sentences. Be seldom reread his written work, although, on occasion, he 
did cooaent to the researcher about copied wrds or sentences that were of 
personal interests for example, he copied I know how to stand on my head and 
remarked, "I know how to stand on my head too." When assigned to compose 
sentences with given words, Ayrio wrote simple, impersonal ones: I have a 
car. , I have a ana. . I found a part. , I did a good thing. , I did a bad thing. 

In sum, then, Ayrio was less concerned with meaning during Boardword than 
he was during Composition. In contrast to his control of approaches to 
Composition, he had no control over the forma and content demanded by Board- 
work. Ayrio's primary concern was to understand each task's directions and, 
then, finish. 

Child-Initiated occasions . After finishing his i»virdwork, Ayrio engaged 
in a wide variety of self -initiated writing tasks. He made trash bins, name 
cards, and flaga for hia desk, created a secret code, wrote notes to his 
friend Chris, Jotted down peers* phone numbers, and ever placed extra graphics 
on his conflated papers (e.g.. "persent" preceded by a blank at the top of 

his boardwork papera) . 

Aa with Bonita, the differences between assigned and self -initiated 
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writing were not »i^ly that Child-Initiated writing included more fonas. 
The purposes guiding the use of these forms varied. During Boardwork, 
Ayrto wrote to complete his work successfully; during Composition, to 
report his past or hoped-for experiences for himself and for his peers; 
and during Child-Initiated writing, again to report experiences, but also 
to imitate adult role models, to create games, and to fulfill practical 
needs— to cowmicate messages to a peer i*en talking was not possible 
and to rccovd information for future use. 

Unlike Bcnita's. most of Ayrio*s Child-Initiated events did not involve 
extended text. Most frequently, he imitated adult role models, creating 
adaptations of cMon graphic objects, such as trash bins, name cards, and 
flags. These objects were dispUyed on his desk— and on the desks of many 
children in the room. All the children followed a similar pattern in pro- 
ducing these objects. The originator of each object was not generally 
identifiable, as children identified peers close to them rb the source of 
the object— and those children identified others. Ayrio, though, and another 
member of bis reading group, Julio, were most active in their production of 
these objects. Ayrio did appear to be the originator of the desk card (his 
was the first to appear) : a desk card was a piece of paper folded to stand 
up on the desk and containing the child's name. Ayrio 's read: 

Ayrio: At work 

call at 
%fork 
353-9790 

Trash bins were also popular objects. A piece of paper was folded and 
fastened together to create a container. On the front of Ayrio 's bin were 
the words: Please out trash here . The bin was attached to the side of his 
desk vUh a bit of tape. 
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Ayrio appeared imldue in the graphic, added to his boardwork pages. 
Since these graphics were not displayed for his peers, they could not 
spread as easily to others. Ayrio, for exaaple, occasionally added 
persent to the top of his papers, filling in a hopeful 100 or just 
leaving the blank eapf.y. This behavior might be judged to fulfill practi- 
cal purposes, but his teacher did not use his blanks. Ayrio also placed 
arrows ind written directions ^turn over ) at the bottom of his papers; 
again, t»»se might be considered as fulfUllng practical needs-but Ms. 
Kane undoubtedly would have checked the back of his papers (as she did 
everyone else's) for the remainder of his written work. 

Ayrio did, however, use writing to fulfill practical needs. He Jotted 
down children's names aud phone nun*ers and did actually use these when 
calling his friends outside sctool. In addition he wrote notes to his 
friend Chris during class, when he apparently desired to communicate a 
message and could not do so, as Chris sat parallel to Ayrio. but on the 
other side of the room. Since these notes were private, the observer was 
able to read only one that had been left on Ayrlo's desk-an angry note to 
Chris, informing him that Ayrio never wanted to go over to his house again. 

Ayrio also wrote to create games-more specifically, to devise a secret 
code that he had learned about in a Cub Scout meeting. In this secret code, 
a number represented each alphabet letter. Ayrio 's ten-year-old cousin in 
Wisconsin was in Cub Scouts too and also knew the secret code. This cousin 
had written Ayrio a letter in secret code and now Ayrio planned to answer in 
a similar fashion. 

on one occasion Ayrio was observed to write a lengthy text during a self- 
initiated writing ocJasion. During the transition period before a Weekly 
Reader lesson, Kevii>a-Jeer sitting near Ayrio, had drawn a knight on 
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horseback; the dr«wiiifi h«d lopresMd the children, who had spontaneously 
gathered around Kevin to admire it. As the Weekly Reader lesson began. 
Ayrio positioned a piece of cooputer paper behind his raised newspaper. 
Throughout the lesson, Ayrio worked on his own drawing of a knight. VJhan 
the lesson was over, Ayrio began writing cn the paper, describing his 
drawing and a **King Sirlancealot" aovie he had seen on the television. 
Ayrio infomed the researcher, as she moved in to observe the writing, that 
Che piece was for the school newsp^er. Although the production of such a 
text was rare, Ayrio 's writing behaviors were suggestive, part\|ularly when 
coB?>ared with Bonita's self -initiated writing. Thus, an excerpt from the 
observation sheets for this event is included below; 



Child's Text 



Code 



Notes 



At thie point, Ayrio has written: 



this picture is "King 
Sirlancealot" and the 
sword. This is when 
he gift's the sward 
out of the stone. 
I saw it on T.V. ! 
It was a good movie! 
I hope X see it again. 
Did y^i ever see the 
movie on T.V. 7 



in 

"King Sirlancealot" S 

lU-R 



£ hope you see it 

on T.V. S 
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Ayrio now pauses and then adds an 
asterisk to the first line. 

Then hp erases the *. 

Ayrio adds a name at the top of his textt 
directly underneath the picture, 

Dyson: Is that the title? 

Ayrio: It's the naaie of a movie. 

Ayrio begins writing again. 



SI 



1 y n 



it 
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coatinutBd 



Child's T«xt 



If 



you 

see Che aovc 

le you will 
like 

It 

very such 



? 
S 

/// 

OV 

S 

/// 

s 

OV 

s 
p 
s 



Notes 



Ayrlo erases the u. 



•you ever 



Ayrlo erases the le. 



'If 



Ayrlo changes the period to an 
exclamation point. 



I know a lot of 
people have seen 
it. 



lU-P 



OR 



Camion: Can I read your story after 
you* re through? 

Ayrio: (nods) 

Ayrlo now begins working on his picture 
again. The P.E. teacher cones into the 
room, and Ayrlo 's teacher leaves. The 
P.E. teacher, confined to the classroom 
on this rainy day, directs the children 
to put everything away so that they may 
exercise with a moveoent record. Most 
of the children put their materials away 
and stand up, but they are talking and 
laughing, and the P.E. teacher is 
struggling for order. Ayrio, meanwhile, 
has continued to sit and work on his 
d*. awing. Finally, when the teacher notes 
his behavior, Ayrlo puts the picture away 
and stands with the others. 



-erJc 



sue: lU-F - Interruption Unsolicited fror Peer; XU-R - Interruption 
fcItmA fros Rasearchar: Monologue: OV - Overt Unguage; Other: 



KEY: Dlalo „ , 

tfnsollcltcd from Researcher; Monologue : 
S - Silence; P - Peuee; DS - Drawing; /// - Erasing. 
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Ayrio wrote fluently during this event, as he did during Composition 
events, even continuing to write when such behavior was clearly inappro- 
priate. His sustained involvewent was sioilar to his behavior in certain 
cosaposition events and to Bonita's behavior during Child-Initiated events. 
Xyrio also appeared similarly sensitive to his hoped-for-audience, witing 
statements addressed to a general "you" (Oid you ever see th e aiovie on T.V.?) . 

Bowever, in this Child-Initiated, as opposed to official Composition 
ev<nt, Ayrio secned relatively more concerned with the appearance of his 
product. His capitalization and punctuation were conventional, with only 
the first this Incorrectly written. (Handwriting was not a concern here as 
Ayrio was using the more comfortable manuscript rather than cursive.) Ayrio 
adjusted his spellings as he proceeded. Once he returned to a period to 
convert it into an exclamation point. He initially added an asterisk to his 
piece but then erased it and added the most ccnventional heading—a title. 
This seemed appropriate as all articles in the school newspaper had titles. 

Actually. Ayrio 's piece never appeared in the school newspaper; articles 

for the newspaper were organized and turned in by the classroom teacher, whc 

had not asked Ayric for this piece. So, Ayrio may have been playing here. 

although he gave no indication of that. Nonetheless, he had at least one 

eager reader. Reminiscent of George and Kori's interest in Bonita's stories, 

Damion expressed a desire to read Ayrio 's writing. 
« 

Avflo's final interview . As with Bonita, during the last week of data 
collection, Ayrio was. asked to evaluate varied samples of his writing. In 
addition, he was questioned about the reasons behind his own and others' 
writing, as was done in the initial interview. The veasons Ayrio discussed 
were similar to those mentioned in the initial interview and thus will not 
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be repeated here. 

Ayrio evaluated his Coapositlon products (two free writing papers) 
differently. One was "^ood," the other "not too good." Ayrio based his 
evaluations on his handwriting. He explained that the "good" one was 
written bcfort he began writing smaller, and, therefore, it was sloppier- 
Indeed, it had large manuscript letters and included several blots and 
erasures. The "good" paper was neatly done in small cursive. 

Ayrio evaluated his Boardwork products on the basis of handwriting 
also. All Boardwork products were good because his writing was small and, 
thereby, neat. 

In brief, Ayrio 's interview, contrasting Bonita's, axd not complement 
his varied behaviors during the observed writing occasions. "Good" writing 
was dependent on handwriting. The interview had begun with a discussion of 
"good" wiitlng (handwriting) , and Ayrio kept that focus for the remainder 
of the intexview. Certainly handwriting was an observable concern of Ayrio. 
most notably during Boardwork. But his behaviors had suggesLcid other con- 
cerns as well, including the responses of peers to his shared free writing. 
Perhaps if Ayrio had been asked about "good boardwork" or "good stories" 
his responses would have been different. 

So firmly focused on handwriting was Ayrio that he even referred to 
it during the discussion of adults' reasons for writing. He explained that 
his mother "typts all the things she does. Uh, stories and songs-other 
kinds of stuff. . . A typewriter can write better than anyone in the whole 
world." 

Su' Tgnary 

Avrio's bshaviors across varied writing occasion types, like Bonita's. 
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suggested relationships between features of literacy events and ways of 
writing. Ayrlo's behaviors were, in certain respects, similar to Bonita's; 
yet, he clearly interpreted school writing tasks differently as well. Most 
notably. Ayrio appeared more sensitive to the responses of his audience and 
engaged in sooe self -evaluative behaviors in all occasion types, as indi- 
cated by verbal cosaaents and redoing work. However, the criteria governing 
that evaluation varied across types. 

In Composition events, Ayrio, like Bonita, focused on his evolving 
meaning. He generally followed a chronological pattern and related his 
anticipated or past out-of -school experiences. Ayrio shared the control 
of writing's form and content with his teacher, as he generally followed 
her initial suggestion regarding what to write during the morning free writing 
period. He did, however, occasionally attempt other forms and topics. 

Ayrio, more so than Bonita, seemed sensitive to his peers* responses to 
specific aspects of his text; his peers thus served as informal evaluators 
of his work. Thus, he attempted writing forms and topics that were responded 
to positively by others. Further, he addressed his audience directly ("you") 
and even used a joke to engage their participation in his oral reading. *n 
addition, Ayrio evaluated his own work, anticipating his peers' evaluations 
of his reported facts, especially the evaluations of a small group of boys 
with whom he regularly played. Ayrio also appeared to positively value his 
pieces, £jiiling occasionally when writing and after sharing. 

During Composition events, Ayrio, like Bonita, did not attend notably 
to mechanics. These pieces, after all, were not read—the visual conventions 
were not evaluated by others. 

In Bjardwork events, there was not a consistent pattern to be followed. 
Further. Ayrlo's teacher was the controller (the composer) of the writing's 
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forn and content. Its audience, and its formal evaluator. Thus, as with 
Bonita, Ayrio*8 major concerns were to understand the procedure to be 
followed and to complete his work. His self -monitoring and self -evaluative 
language reflected those concerns. Intermittently Ayrio also evidenced a 
concern with mechanics. While Bonita 's overriding mechanics concerns 
during Boardwork events were capitalization and punctuation, Ayrio 's was 
handwriting. Both children, then, evidenced a concern with writing's con- 
ventional appearance~a concern that appeared related to their teacher's 
evaluations of written boardwork. 

Ayrio was more distracted during Boardwork events than Bonita had 
been. He paused and looked around the room, chatted with his neighbors, 
and took short walks within the room. Th'2 lengthy period of time spent 
on boardwork (up to an hour at a time, longer than Bonita 's independent 
work time), his sociality, and the relatively mechanical nature of the tasks 
are all factors that might have affected his ability or need to concentrate. 
(Ayrio could copy sentences, fill in blanks, listen to his neighbors' chat- 
ting, and still finish his work on time.) 

As with Bonita, Child-Initiated writing events Introduced new forms 
and purposes for writing. Ayrlo's interest in graphic creations— hlnt&d at 
in the graphics he added to his Composition and Boardwork papers-found 
expression in a variety of graphic products. A variety of purposes emerged 
too as Ayrio wrote not only to report experiences or complete assignments, 
but also to imitat. adult role models, create games, and fulfill practical 
needs. Ayrio took control here of writing's form and content-he determined 
what and how he would write. 

While Bonita clearly evaluated her self-initiated written texts and 
used others' responses as evaluative feedback. Ayrio did so less notably. 
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Ayrlo's primary interest was in iaitating adult role models through the 
creation of graphic objects, such as trash bins and name cards. In 
creating these products, Ayrio followed the general formats that were 
consistent for all members of the class engaging in such behavior. So, 
while there was a "standard" to be met, in a sense, there clearly was no 
need for extensive revision of text. The products were displayed for others 
to view more than read » 

In doing the one observed extensive text, the "Sirlancealot" piece, 
Ayrio wrote fluently but also attended to the spelling and punctuation of 
his "newspaper article." Ayrio went back to revise his drawing when his 
piece was coiiq)leted, but he did not return to his writing. However, Ayrio 
did not have an extended period of time within which to work and, in addition, 
his decision to produce the piece was prompted by viewing another child's 
drawing; in other words, it was the drawing, not the writing, that originally 
attracted him. 

In summary as with Bonita, Ayrio 's behavior varied with the nature of 
the literacy event. His control of form and content, his audiences and 
evaluators were important considerations in understanding his writing 
behaviors. Ayrio's and Bonita's cases conqsared suggest the complexity of 
school writing contexts. Not only are these contexts ci.nq>osed of readily 
observable features such as topic, form, and formal evaluators, they also 
Include internal elements— the individual child's interests and perceptions 
of writing occasions. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



WRITING AS A SOCIAL ACTIVITY: 
THE SERIOUS WRITER AT WORK 
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Writing as a Social Activity: 
The Serious Writer at Work 

Thia chapter focuses on the last of the case study children examined 
in this project. Duranne. For Duranne too writing was a social activity, 
taking place within the constellatiowof initiators, controllers, audiences, 
and evaluators within her classroom— and out of it. The previous cases of 
Bonita ar.d Ayrio suggested that audiences and evaluators froo the child's 
hone enviroaaent catered school: Bonita wrote letters to her mother, Ayrio 
attempted a Mcret code message he had seen in a letter from his cousin. 
Duranne, however, seeafed more rooted in her out-of -classroom than in her 
in-cla«8?oom experiences. While Ayrio 's case highlighted peer influences, 
Duranne *s highlights the power ol out-of-classroom experiences in helping 
a child become a serious writer— one who views writing as an important 
tool for conducting the business and enjoying the pleasures of liie. 
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Duranne, an Anglo female, was 8 years and 4 ownths at the beginning 
of thifi atudy. Urge-boned, the looked older than her years, especially 
when »h« wore lacey blouses, full skirts, nylons, and high boots. On 
those di\ya, Duranne wore hex* long blond hair curled in ringlets. Some 
days, thou^, Duranne wore blue Jeans and held her thick hair off her face 
with two plastic barrettes. When speaking, Duranne intermittently used 
nonstandard forms associated with Southern regional dialect (e.g., "done 
passed it", "It don't", "We ain't", "after then 10 weks") . She was a 
member of the high reading group of her second grade class and could easily 
read from her 3^ (third grade, first semester) textbook. 

Duranne was ooderately sociable , interacting occasionally with the 
children who sat around her, all members of the high group. She was general- 
ly attentive in whole class lessons, although she, like Bonita and Ayrio, 
frequently engaged in other activities during those lessons. While Bonita 
tended to fidgit and Ayrio to observe or interact with others, Duranne 
typically pulled other materials from her desk, often drawings she wished 
to complete. 

During independent work time, Duranne stayed on task, similarly to 
Bonita and in contrast to Ayrio. Duranne comn^nted on her work from time 
to time and occasionally exchanged comments with peers, particularly with 
Melanie, who sat in front of her. 

Like Bonita and Ayrio, Duranne appeared to want to do well In school. 
She frequently asked her teacher questions about the procedures to be 
followed or difficulties she was having in her work. Duranne occasionally 
Vmade Ms. Kane's list of "Super" workers; at times, Duranne's handwriting 
wac somewhat aeesy and. in addition, her composed sentences for spelling and 
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reading %rards were not always sentences ('•Hellow dear!'*). 

Duranne was chosen for intensive study because (a) Ms. Kane con- 
sidered her an "above average" writer for her classrooo; (b) Duranne did, 
on the basis of observations, appear to be a relatively sophisticated 
writer for her classroom, as evidenced by her free writing samples; those 
saaples wer^s exaaioai for clarity of information, logicalness of organi- 
zation, varied sentence patterns, clarity of syntax, and mechanics; and 
finally, (c) Duranna %m8 comfortable and talkative with me. 

Kear the end of phase one, Duranne was asked about her interest in and 
perceptions of the reasons for writing. Like her tw closely observed peers, 
Duranne expressed positive feelings about writing; she was notably articulate 
in describing her writing activities and interests. At school, she explained, 
she wrote "sentences and f ill-in-the-blanks, ABC order, ^ order with guide 
words, contractions, write the meaning and what page it's on and the guide 
words"— a fairly complete description of the kinds of boardwork given her 
reading group. In addition, "besides work," she wrote "stories and soinp- 
times what I did ... I write notes to my mother and father, and yesterday 
I wrote a letter to my sister [who is 18 and lives in another state]." At 
home, she also writes stories, poems, notes, and "work for my brother to do 
and teach him things. He's two. I teach him his iSC*a and 123' s." Also, 
"I write letters when I don't get to .write 'em at school ... and cards for 
Christmas presents." Writing at school was easier than writing at home 
because, at home, "you've got to find pencils and paper." 

Like Bonitu and Ayrio, Duranne felt her boardwork was the important 
school "work." Her own writing, however, was important: letters and notes 
must get written, and stories and poems were pleasurable; in addition, writing 
kept her out of trouble: 
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I m'^bored *ili«n I finish ny work, «iMi 1 talked and got into 
trouble. So I started writing poems and then thought about 
writing stories. . . [Writing! aeans feelings cone to you. 
Bcfcre I write I usually draw a picture, and that picture tnskes 
ne feel like oountains—it makes me feel good. All the colors 
and nature make me feel good. The picture makes me think of 
words that rhyme and th? sun and the moon and makes me think 
of different things—my brother when I draw people. 
Duranne did her writing "when I finish work [Boardwork] . Usually 

I don't have time for stories and poems after math." If she could write 

whatever she wanted, "I'd write a story about my life." 

In this interview. Duranne, like Ayrio and Bonita, felt "|pod" writing 

was neat and carefully done. One had to "concentrate on doing the right 

words and the right letters." ^ 

Despite her own pleasurable view of writing, when asked about adult 

writing. Duranne. like Bonita. highlighted every day uses of writing. 

Adults write "work on the board," letters, telephone messages, and scores 

J 

during home basketball games. However, Duranne did note that her Nursery 
school teacher used to read her class poems and even sent poems home with 
the children. Duianne in fact still had all her poems, which she kept in 
a book on the coffee table in her living room. In addition, Duranne's 
18-year-old sister "writes a lot of stories." 

In the following sections, Duranne's school writing behaviors will be 
described. Consistent with her interview, the observational data suggested 
a young vtitet: serious about her efforts—aware of a variety of writing 
purposes and forms and Intent on getting her own writing done when she could, 
between assigned tasks. 
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Duranne's School Writing Occasions 

Dursnne wss observed for 23 writing events: 8 Cotnposltion events, 
11 Boardwork events, and 4 Child-Initiated events. Although Duranne per- 
ceived each of these writing occasions somewhat differently, the distinction 
between Child-Initiated and Composition events was less clear than it had 
been in Ayrio's and, saore so, Bonlta's case. The priwary distinction for 
Duranne was between *Hfork" (i.e., Boardwork) and "not work" (Coioposltlon 
and Child-Initiated) events. 

Coaposition . During free writing events, Duranne, like her peers, 
nost frequently wrote about daily experiences. Like Bonita, these were 
centered relatively oore around her family than possessions or experiences 
with peers. She wrote of^ playing with friends, dancing lesssons, and family 
events— experiences with her baby brother and teen-age half sisters, shopping 
trips, her daddy's birthday, her mother's surgery. Duranne's pieces were 
distinctive, though, in that she included her feelings about the events in 
question. She did not, in fact, always follow a strictly chronological pattern; 
at times she introduced a topic and then coasBented upon it: 

This is not going to work at my house all my sisters are going to be 
here this weekend. And where are they going to sleep We only have 
^ two beds >fy mom and dad sleep in one^ What ^should I do? 

My brother gets into my room all the time al do not like it. he is 
2 years old. I love my brother very ver^f much I am 8 years old 
And he is very relies. 

Although shopping trips did not dominate Duranne 's entries, as they did 
Bonita's. one piece on shoes is included here as it suggests potentially 
significant differences between their lives. Duranne actually did get 
her shoes: ^ 
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y«sMr<Uy I mnt to thm mall. It was fun. We %^nt to buy ae soiae 
•hoes. We bought ae eorae Ms Pac* (IhAraxme*s hyphen as she was at 
the end of a liro] man shoes* X have them on today. They are very 
combeabel. We also bought my daddy some shoes. We had Lots of fun. 
I like my Ms. Pacsan shoes* They are good run- (again, this is 
Duranne's hyphen at the end of a line] ing shoes. My daddy also 
likes his shoes too. X am glad I got new shoes. 

Not all Duranne's free writing pieces reported personal experiences or 
feelings. Four of the twenty-tw pieces collected during phase two were 
stories. This small number is misleading, though, as her stories were longer 
than her other pieces and, on at least one occasion, written over a two day 
period. The stories had titles and were about animals. Reminiscent of 
Bcmita's child-initiated stories, the characters in Duranne*s tales had 
money and/or food problems. Like Bonita*s, her stories began with an intro- 
duction of the central character and, thon^ the character's problem; unlike 
Bonita*s, the problem was always resolved, although not necessarily in a 
positive manner: 

The Cat 

One day there was a cat his name was Sammy. He went looking for 
food. He could not find any anywhere he said **Where could ail the 
food have gone" Well you know where it had gone. This city he 
lived in desided to clean up and not through food on the ground, 
for they wanted to keep there city. He went to ask another cat 
where the food had gone. The cat said " People want to keep the 
city clean boy. So the cat never found any food and finaly he 
dided because he had no food 

The End 
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Once apund a tin* there was a pup named pudd pup. He lived in puppy 
town. He had on a shirt with pudding all over it. He did not ware 
pants do you know %*at he wore? He wore puppy panders. He had green 
puppy hair. He had a house by the puppy creak. The puppy creek was 
filed with pups. One day he wanted to play in the puppy creak. But 
the only thing was wrong he had no pup dollors. It coast a dollor 
to get in. The next day It said on the sign that all pups get in. 
free. So thats how he got in puppy creak. Everybody got out of the 
creak when he caae do you know why I They thought he was a nunister. 
Because he nad green hair and everybody went hoi!». So froo now on 
he never goes to puppy creak. All he does is cat green beans and 
watches pup T.V. 

The End 

Duranne generally wrote fluently during free writing, pausing between 

phrases and sentences and vocalizing words occasionally. She reread during 

story writing but was not observed to do so during the reporting of personal 

experiences and feelings. In regard to mechanics, Duranne did not labor over 

writing conventions but did automatically use more conventional markings 

than did Bonlta or Ayrio.. She did not attend notably to her handwriting; 

she wrote over letters or quickly erased to adjust spellings and occasionally 

to alter capitalization or punctuation. She generally, but not consistently, 

used capitaliaation and periods correctly; she also made use of exclamation 

marks, quotation marks, hyphens, and question marks. Like Ayrio. Duranne 

drew lines to separate her pieces from each other. However, Duranne often 

%nrote several short pieces on one day. Thus, while Ayrio's lines separated 

t 

one day's piece from another, Duranne 's separated pieces that were on 
different topics. 
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Unlike both Ayrio *nd Bonlta. Duranne did not consistently share her 
work with the class. When sharing, she appeared to enjoy the experience, 
smiling throughout. Duranne chose pieces with hunwrous parts to share, 
and the class responded appropriately. Like Ayrio, she appeared sensitive 
to other children's successful (response-getting) ideas. Her "Pudd Pup" 
story was written the day after her peer Chris's "Tod Toad" story. Duranne 's 
story contained an original plot and, in fact, was a more coherent, structured 
tale than was his. Nonetheless, she did borrow Chris's sound play idea ("Once 
there was a toad. Whose na»e was Tod. And he lived In a place called Toad 
Towers ... He wore tight jeans ... And under his tight Jeans he wore 
toddler pampers."). Duranne did not. however. :Joln in writing the E.T. 
stories, the nost frequent and best-received of the story topics in her 
class. 

Duranne evidenced audience awareness in ways other than topic selection. 
She used the general "you," employed techniques for linking sections of a 
gjory across time ("Part II tomorrow"), and occasionally offered explanations 
of potentially unclear content: ' 
I asi very happy I Because X won a beauty contest. I am Ga. Girl 
Star and Ga. Girls princess. I did not win the queen but I also 
won Most Phonicgic. I won a chrorfy and a Tiear . - . Your might 
not know what a tiera is? It is sorrita like a crown. 
Even though Duranne did not always share her work with the class, she 
appeared to enjoy her own pieces, evaluating theiu positively as Ayrio had 
done with his own. At tioes, she smiled while writing; she even gigglel 
as she wrote the "Pudd Pup" piece (which she did share) . Duranne wrote 
her story *The Pig" on two sheets of paper, composing a sentence first on 
one sheet and then imwdiately copying it onto another. The children 
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tuxtied iij their free writing each day for Ms. Kane to save for the next 
day's use, and Duranne wanted a copy of "The Pig" for herself. 

Lilce Ayrio, Duranne was only observed once to make a change or addi- 
tion to a finished paper. In this instance she had completed a story, her 
"Pudd Pup" tale, with "The End" and then had another thought. She erased 
her writing and added a bit more. Specifically, the final two senten^ in 
the story (sae p. 4-7) were added at this tine ("So from now on he never 
goes to puppy creak. All he does is eat green beans and watches pup T.V.") . 

Durjing free writing, then, Duranne, like Ayrio and Bonita, focused on 
conveying personal and imaginary experiences for her own pleasure and, at 
times, for others. She appeared meet involved in her imaginary stories, 
writinj; longer pieces, smiling as she worked, and continuing pieces begun 
one day on th»j next. Her involvement and pleasure were similar to Ayrio 's 
free writing events and Bonita *s self -initiated events. Like Ayrio, Duranne 
evidenced sensitivity to her class's response to written texts. 

Boardwork. Duranne 's behavior during Boardwork was distinctly different 
from her behavior during Composition. As was observed in the previous second 
grade cases, Duranne wrote less fluently. She hesitated before beginning 
tasks and then paused frequently during her work in order to decide what 
exactly to do next. 

Duranne was less confused about directions and procedures than were 
Bonita and Ayrio, perhaps because her boardwork was mora predictable. As 
she herself had noted during her initial interview, the high group did a 
great deal of dictlonary-work~"write the meaning, what page it's on, and the 
guide words." However, like Bonita and Ayrio, she was concerned with her 
performance and. in addition, with the amount of boardwork to be done. These 
concerrs are reflected in the following excerpts fron Duranne 's observation 
sheets: 
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Child's Text Code Notes 



Duranne examines the boardwork for the 
day and cononent^ to Melissa: 

IS - P ••We got 20." (sighs) 

She glances at the low group •s board 
and conanents again: 

•^hey got 20," 

Later p Duranne is copy ng words from the 
board, looking up their pronunciations, 
and then writing a sentence with each* 

OV "Oh, she didn't make her b right." 

(Duranne Is comn^nting here, to no one 
in particular, about the handwriting on 
the board. In this case, the handwriting 
vas done by a university student [ST] , 
^ who had just assumd responsibility for 

writing up Duranne *s group's boardwork.) 

bel S 

P Duranne glances at the board. 



o 
n 

g 
e 

d OV 



OV "0" 
OV 



OV "G" 
OV 



IS - T Duranne tells ST that she wishes to use 

a dictionary rather than the reading 
text's glossary. 

Duranne is looking through the dictionary, 

OV ' 'belonged , belonged— There isn't belonged ." 

p Duranne glances at the board and reads the 

directions, 

R "Write the pronunciation." 

Duranne asks ST, 
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Continued 



Child's Text 



Code 



Notes 



IS - T 



b 
1 



This ' 

belonged 

to 

18 



OV 

ov 

OV 

ov 



ov 
ov 
ov 
ov 
ov 
p 

ov 



ov 



You bore 



OV 

s 



"What's the pronunciation." 

ST tells Duranne to recal?. the pronun- 
ciation lessons they had had yesterday 
in reading. On ST's advice, Duranne 
looks for belonged in her reading 
glossary. 

"It don't have no— Oh!" 

11 jif 

"Oops! It*s cursive." 

Duranne now copies the pronunclation» 
using cursive, and makes up a sentence 
for the word: This belonged to me . 

"This 
belonged 



to 



me 



Duranne glances at the next word on the 
board 9 bore . 

"1 ar bored" (says as though reading this 
sentence) 

Duranne finds and copies the pronunciatio 
of bore ( bor) . She then co»^ -tents to no 
Oiie in particular* 

"That's what it sounds lik2. It don't 
sound like it has an £ on it/' 

Duranne now composes her sentence » 

"bore— You bore." 
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Continued 



Child's Text Code Noteo 



19 OV "19' 



Duranne is concerned about the legibi- 
lity of her handwriting and consents 
to ST, 

IS - T "Can you read this? It's not writing 

dark." 

E Duranne now reads the next l*ord, cork , 

and 



cork S begins to wr^-te it, 



P Duranne locates the word in the glossary 

and copies the pronunciation. 



OV "K-^" 
ko S 

OV "R-K" 

rk OV "R-K" 



OV '^at ain't how you spell cork." 

Duranne now slans hei sentence, 

OV "cork-Where' 8 the cork?" 

After writing this sentence, she turns 
to her peer, Melanie, 

IS - P "You know what I'm on? 20. I'm on 20- 

I don't believe it." 



KEY: Dialogue ; IS - P - Interruption Solicited from Peer; IS - T - Inter- 
ruption Solicited from Teacher; Monologue ; OV - Overt Language; 
Other ; R - Readi S - Silence; P - Pause. 

As the preceding excerpt suggests, Duranne was concerned with her 
performance ("Oppa, it's cursive"). However, as the excerpt also suggests, 
nhe was aware that others make mistakes too and that, in fact, even books 
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might be wrong. Durannc was unclear alwut the role of the "pronunciation" 
key in glossaries and dictionaries. She noted that the book often "ain't 
right," although it taay be iia>re logical. The conflicting spellings pro- 
vided by "the board" and the reference books may have accounted for her 
reaark, upon failing to locate meter in the dictionary, that perhaps 
meteor , which she had located, might be the saaa word. As she tried to 
get her teacher's attention, a peer helped her to locate meter, help she 

readily acrepted. 

Duranne's awareness of others* limitations as well as her own was 
also reflected in h.^r attitude toward mechanics. Like Bonita and Ayrio, 
Duranne focused on mechanics during Boardwork, although less intently 
than they did. Like Ayrio, her major concern in this area was hiandwriting. 
Howavcr, whre she attended to her own errors ( 'Made a ^ instead of a d") , 
she also attended to those of others. The perceding excerpt illustrated 
her critiquing of ST'o handwriting ("Oh, she didn't make her b right") ; 
she even questioned her teacher's handwriting ("Ms. Kane, is this an i?"). 
If she happened to notice a peer's error, for example, when leaning over 
another's desk to exchange a comment, she remarked upon it matter-of-factly . 

Not only was Duranne aware of others' limitations as well as her own, 
she also did not hesitate to ask questions when confused, a behavior not 
noted in Bonita or Ayrio. Duranne was not observed to ask her peers for 
advice, although they offered her suggestions; she did frequently ask her 
teachei or ST for help. Duranne would note a difficulty or confusion and 
comment on h^r problem, to herself as much as to anyone else, or direct a 
question to the teacher or ST if one was available. Both Ms. Kane and ST 
typically responded by directing Duranne to try a bit harder, but the 
peers surrounding her (Melanie, John, Chris) often offered very specific 
^ help: 
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Duranne has been searching for rettle and remarks that she cannot 
find it. John cotaaents, "I just had mettle . Where'd it go? It's 
on p. 

Duranne* 4 primary concern during Boardwork, then, like Bonita*s and 
Ayrio's^ was to finish. She remained on task, as Bonita did, without the 
"breaks" so evident in Ayrio's case. Duranne 's peers remained on task as 
well and offered her support now and then, particularly when help was not 
forthcoming from the teacher. She attended intermittently to i^chanics, 
particularly handwriting. 

As with Ayrio and Bonita, Duranne gave minimal attention to the mean- 
ing of her copied words and sentences. When assigned to compose sentences 
with given words, she wrote simple ii^ersonal ones: Where *s the cork ? 
Where's the zoo keeper ? Where are the models ? 1 disproved . I am fierce . 
It dwindled outside . 

Like Bonita and Ayrio, Duranne did make personal statements from time 
to time, particularly when she happened upon words in the dictionary that 
related to her own life; for example, upon noting the word half-sister , she 
commented, "Half-sister , I've got a lot o* them"; namo ry led to the obser- 
vation that her own was not good. In addition, Duranne commented at times 
about the words she was searching for: "Loll Is a strange word", "What 
does that [ mettle ] mean?". 

In sum, then, Duranne was less concerned with meaning during Board- 
work t'lan she was during Composition. Her major goal was to complete the 
tasks — and coa^lete them reasonably accurately and neatly. 

Child-Initiated occasion s. Like Ayrio and Bonita, after finishing 
her work Duranne drew and, also, engaged in a variety of writing taoks. 
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She wrote poems and storiesi and letters to her parents, sisters, and 
boyfriend; she constructed a board game and made a "password" device. 
The latter was a piece of paper taped to a ruler, thereby forming a flag; 
on the f]<^g was %nritten: 

(front) 

Please say Password. It is 
122.' 

Please push button 

^* 

(children's naiMis listed 
here) 

(back) ''-s 

Please say Passvrord. It is 
Please ! 

Please push button 

? 

When the teacher was facing the front of the room and a child came b'^ 
Duxanne, the password device might be used. Duranne would stick it cut ^ 
to block the child's passage until the appropriate word was spoken and 
the required action coo^leted. 

As with Bonlta and Ayrio, the Child-Initiated writing served a variety 
of functions. During Boardwork, Duranne wrote to complete her work success- 
fully; during Composition, to report her ptrsonal experiences and to create 
imaginary ones for herself and, at times, for her peers as well; during Child- 
Initiated writing ahe wrote again to create imaginary experiences but also to 
Interact with significant others, to imitate adult role models, to create 
games, and to produce particular literary forms. 

Most of Duranne' 8 Child- Initiated events, like Bonita's, involved 
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extended text. In her purse, Duranne carried the latest letter from her 
half-sister in Florida* to which she liould reply. She felt obligated to 
create cards for her relatives on their birthdays. And she also knew the 
etiquette of thank you notes: 
Dear Brian [her boyfriend] 

Thank you for the earlngs. 

I did not observe Duranne coiq)ose her personal letters, as it seeiKd 
unethical to do so. I did, howver, observe the writing of three poems. 
As Duranne had indicated in her opening interview, drawing and writing 
poems were major free time activities for her. 

During the writing of each poem, Duranne concentrx^ted on meaning, as 
she had during the Composition events, aud, again as in previous events, ^ 
she had a sense of the form or pattern within which she was working. Her 
sense of poetry's form and content appeared to come from the nursery school 
poems and a children's poetry book she owned; she reported copying poems 
from both of these sources. Itere is one of Duranne 's copied poeiu, which 
can be compared to her original creations: 

Ice 

When it is the winter 
tis^ I run up the street 
And 1 make the ice laugh. 

With my little feet 

Crlcke, Crackle, crickle 
Greet, creet, crrreeet. 
In choosing topics for poems, Duranne was often influenced by her 
weekly morning art class. On the day she had drawn rain dropping on 
flowers, she wrote* 
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The Storn 

by ay 86 If 

One drop, two drops, three drops 
»► four drope on the roof they go 

tickel, tickel. prickel, fickel 
The wind goes swalng up and down 
The flowers then reminded her of springtime, so she wrote: 

spring days are very f\tn for 
children my age. We swish 
through the tall green grass. 
*ith shorts and no shoes. It's fun 
on spring days. 

A coBparison of Duranne's topics, word choice, and style with those of 
her copied poeas suggests that Duranne freely built on ideas from tho6^ 
sources. Just as she freely incorporated the ideas of other children 
into her free writing pieces. 

During the actual writing, Duranne reread t*equently, as she had 
during Composition events involving story writing. She both revised (made 
waning changes) and edited (made mechanics, particularly spelling, changes) 
^s she proceeded. Unlike her behavior during Composition events, ch:*nge8 
were always made by writing over or crossing out— never by erasing. The 
changes suggested that Duranne monitored aud evaluated her writing and that 
the fluent production of meaning was primary here. To illustr^e. the 
following suaoarises hei production of "Splashing in the Water": 

DuraniVB quickly writes the first line: 
r~ Swish awash goes the water below 
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Duranne then rereads the line aloud and begins a new one; 
in the 

She pauses and then adds: 
vara vinter 

Durannc pauaes again and then consaents in an exaspeirated manner, 
"Warn wiAtcr* golly." She crosses out winter and underneath it 
writes: 

ouaoer water* 

Duranne rereads the piece and coonaents, '*rhat'8 a short one." 

^ The planning and coaronting about her work here were very similar to 
that engaged in by Bonita during Child-Initiated story writing— like Bonita, 
Duranne was clearly pleased with her efforts and reread her productions. 
Duranne » however, made changes while rereading during the first draft, as 
oppoaed to during the rereading of a completed draft, as Bonita had done. 
For bPth, however, a certain security in knowing what was expected to be 
done (i.e., knowing how to do a story, a poem), an evaluative stance toward 
meeting that standard, and pleasure in accomplishment created a tension 
that appeared to lead to sustained, self -critical, but positive involvement. 
To a lesper extent, this self-motivated, self -evaluative involvement had been 
seen in Ayrio's production of the "King Sirlancealot" piece. 

As with both Ayrio and Bonita, Duranne 's self-initiated writing generated 
the interest of het peers. Mclsnie joined Duranne in writing letters to their 
respective boyfriends. D;tranne's password device was admired by the children 
sitting around her. On a day when she was absent. Shea, who sat beside her, 
took it from Duranne 's desk and used it herself; Shea also explained, on 
that same day, that a child-made envelope on Duianne's desk contained 
Duranne *s poems. An interesting contrast with Bonita was revealed when a 
child from the low group, Kori. approached Duranne and expressed an interest 
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in writing poems too. Recall that Kori had in fact approached Bon^a as 
she VM working on her stories and that Bonita had invited Kori to write 
with her. Durannef however, did not respond to Kori's two requests, one 
aade while I was <4>serving ("Can I do it?") and the other after I had 
left ("Will you help ne write poems?"). Duranne did not say "no" /she 
simply said nothing, ^keeping her head focused on her paper. There are a 
variety of possible reasons for Duranne 's response, including an unwilling- 
ne'is to "teach" and an unwillingness to associate with a child from the low 
group. 1 did not pursue this with Duranne due to an uncertainty as to how 
to avoid taking an adult role ("Why didn't you help K0..I?") and, also, due 
to Duranne* 8 allowing no "'conversational in" here; she was utterly silent 
%m this issue. 

Duranne *s final interview . As with the other case studies, during the 
last week of data collection, Duranne was asked to evaluate varied of her 
writing sanplei. She was also questioned about her interest in and percep- 
tion of the reasons for writing. 

To my query, "Is this good writing?" about her fxfee writing samples, 
Duranne shyly answered, "a little." Her story "The Frog" i^hich was written 
in two parts on two separate days, was good because — 

•*When you get— in the first place— if you Just go on, it don't make 
it that good. Cause some people like to find out the next day what's 
happening— what ' s going to happen. And I think that makes people 
happier and it surprises then . . . 
Pleasing people was on important evaluative criterion for her stories. 
She could tell that the class liked her stories because "they smile and 
laugh at some of it." Of all three children, then, Duranne was the only 
one to explicitly identify audience reaction as a criterion for "good" 
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writing. Her selection of husaorouB pieces to shaie daring free writing 
events* then* appearr I to be deliberate. 

Similarly to Bonita. Duranne stated that pieces reporting personal 
experiences were good becanse^ey were "real and it's something that you 
done . " 

Duranne reported that her free writing papers were for the class, but: 
Dyson: Is it la^ortant to you to read y»ur writing to the class? 

Duranne: Not that mich. 
Dyson: Not that mich. 

Durance: But « little. 

Dyson: But a little. Who will you surprise -Vith it [your story] 
then, Just anybody? 

Duranne: My wm and dad. 

During free writing. Duranne reported a concern with the content of 
her pieces. During Boardwork, again like Bonita, Duranne reported a con- 
cern with "thinking" and not "being sloppy": 

tou have to get-^you have to put your mind to your «ork and not 

stories or nothing. 
The Boardwork products evaluated Included a copying-an|-«diting task, a 
copying-and-analytlng-words task, two copying/alphabetizing words tasks, 
a cofflposing-sentences-for-words task, and a f ill-in-the-blank task; for 
these. Duranne explained, the important thing was "to try." and trying 
was reflected in neatness and accuracy. Her enq>hasis on trying comple- 
laented my inference, based on observations, that Duranne was aware of and 
comfortable with, her own ItmitPtions: 

If you get it wrong it doesn't matter because you tried 
and you've tried a lot . . . But if you don't try and you 

Just make it sloppy and all that, you Just can't do it right 

c 
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It won 



*t b« right, cause — 



Duranne: 



Dysoc: 



If it*» ri^t— What does that oean? 

It aeaoa that It* a not got any, any mistakes or something 



like that. Or the letters are wrong. Or like if your 



accent is wrong, or something like that . . . [If it's 
good] you followed the directions and did the right thing. 



While fr*e writing pieces were for the class, Boardwork was for Ms. Kane. 

Fivi i.'.ly, 1 asked Duranne about a po«a she had written and, also, about 
the other self-initiated writing she did during the course of the day. She 
evidenced a conception of the forms of stories and poems, again complement- 
ing the inferences I had made based on observation. The poem, she noted, 
was "good— 

coiq>ared to ^a poem, not a story. But if it's a story you'd have 
uh much more and it wouldn't stop right there and just go on and on . . . 
I A poem] 's like a story, but you don't think like— l^e you Won't 
y think of a page, you just think about that much or how little you 

want it— and you just think ot little things and rhyme 'cm. 
Stories, being longer, could be gone back to later and added to: 

And then sometimes I just— like if— if I ended 'em, I can erase 
souc. of the ending, mark it out, and make more of it and gc on— 
take turns . . . and then whenever I wanted to stop, I would 
just put that same ending back on. 

Child-initiated poems and stories, like free writing pieces, were 
evaluated for their content. Her poem about her little brother was 
good because— 
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it's got » lot of things in it and it Just makes you think of a 
lot of things— like your brother or sister t whatever. 

The quality of Child -initiated writing was not as explicitly connecr.ed 
to audience-reaction as was free writing, but Duranne did refer to the 
effect her piece would have on a general "you" and also reported that 
these pieces were shared with her mom and dad. who sometiiftes told her 

if they were "good." 

^Duranne explained that, if she had paper, writing stories and poems 
at home was easier than writing them at school because "you don't have 
that much noise and you think better. You don't have your head on some- 
thing else—like your this or that or— I mean you have your head on your 
writing. Silent." As noted in her initial interview, if Duranne could 
not get her writing done at school, she did it at hone. "Toward the end 
of the year." she noted, "it [boardwork] gets a lot and you can't do that 

much on writing." 

As previously noted, Duranne reported that her mom and dad read all 

her writing and that her grandmother put her work up in her home: "My 

grandmother wants me to be a writer when I'm big." 

In this final interview, as opposed to the initial one, Duranne 

noted that adults write for aesthetic and pleasurable reasons, as Ayrlo 

bad, as well as for daily functional purposes, ae Bonita had: 

Adults write like books— you know, books for people to read 
like them little bitty books they want kids to read— stuff 
like Ale xander and the Terrible — I mean, the Horrible . . . 
They can make books like spelling books and stuff. And like— 
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you knov thfem people that are blind? They make them kind of 
books. 

Dyson: Do your mom and dad write? 
Ihu:anne: Hy torn writes a little bit. 

Dyson: What kind of things? 
Durannc: She writes letters and someeimes she helps me with poems 
and stuff like that. One day I wrote a story— it was two 
pages so that~I can't figure out what I did with it. I 
think «y mother gave it to oy grandmother to put it up. 
Dyson: Does your dad write? 
Duranne: Not very much. He's working on his race car. 

Suamary 

Like the other second graders examined, Duranne 's bahaviors varied 
across writing occasion types and suggested relationships between features 
of literacy events and writing behaviors. Like Ayrio, Duranne appeared 
more sensitiw*. to her audience's responses to specific aspects of her 
written text than was Bonita. More so than Ayrio though. Duranne suggest- 
ed through her behaviors and through her own comments that out-of-class- 
room experiences provided the major social network within which she 
wrote. 

In Composition events, Duranne, like her closely observed peers, 
focused on her evolving meaning. During free writing, she produced a 
greater variety of forms than did Ayrio and Bonita: chronological reports 
of recent events, brief essays on her feelings and problems, and imagina- 
tive stories; with the exception of the stories, her writing generally 
focused on experiences with her family. Duranne did share control of 
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free writing events vith her teacher » who had established the basic £or- 
nat of the event and suggested a possible fora and content; nonetheless* 
she varied «>re often than did Bonita or Ayr^o from the initial sugges- 
tions of the teacher. 

Like Ayrio» Duranne seeaed sensitive to the responses of her peers 
to specific aspects of he^^ written text; in this sense, her peers served 
as info'^^^oal evaluators of her work. Unlike Ayrio, though, she appeared 
to view the entire **class" as her a\idience» rather than a t^lect group 
of peers. Duranne adapted writing ideas from others » addressed her 
audience directly (*'y^")t selected pieces to share with the class 
that she enjoyed and that she anticipated they would too. Duranne was 
more verbally reflective abofut her efforts to please her audience than 

m 

were Bonita or Ayrio. Duranne reported sharing her free writing pieces 
with her parents as well as vith the class. 

In Boardwork events. Duranne 's concerns were to finish her work accu- 
rately and neatly, thereby pleasing her teacher, the controller of Board- 
wrk*s f&rm and content, its audience, and its evaluator. Perhaps since 
her TOrk was more predictable. Duranne appeared less confused about 
directions and procedures than had Bonita and Ayrio. But. like them, she 
was concerned with her performance and with the amount of work to be done, 
as evidenced by t»r self ^ix»>nitoring and self -evaluative language. 
Mechanics, particularly cursive writing, also received attention during 
Boardwork. a concern no doubt related to her teacher *s evaluative standards. 

Duranne was distinctive in her apparent comfortableness with her own 
limitations. She asked questions when confused and commented on others* 
(including her teacher's) errors, as well as her own. As she noted, the 
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laportant thing during Boardwrk was to "try" Duranne's peers offered 
her suggestions when she indicated a need for help. Her peers then, may 
have supported ])uranne*8 on-task efforts, while Ayrio's appeared to 
distract hiffl. 

As with Bonita and Ayrio, Child-Initiated writing events introduced 
new fonas and purposes as IHiranne took full control of these events. She 
produced not only stories and poems, but also letters and othbr graphic 
objects. Itew purposes eiaerged too as Duranne wrote to imitate adult role 
isodels, to create i^aes, to interact with others, and to create inaginary 
experiences and particular literary forms. 

Like Bonita, Duranne produced primarily extended texts. She evi- 
denced both pleasure in her efforts and an evaluative stance toward her 
products- These behaviors were evident to a lesser degree during free 
writing, particularly during story writing, but were most notable during 
poetry writing, a form Duranne did not use during free writing. Duranne 
engaged j,n extensive self -monitoring and self -evaluative behavior during 
poetry writing, perhaps because her conception of poetry forms was parti- 
cularly well-defined, as she modeled her efforts after known poems. As 
with Bonita 's stories, poems provided Duranne with a sure sense of what she 
was about and this apparently contributed to positive, self -evaluative 
involvement . 

While peers were the major audience for free writing, her family 
served as the primary audience for her poems and other self-initiated 
writing. Both, however, were writing done for others* pleasure and were, 
by Duranne *e owif admission, different from boardwork writing — '•work" — 
%rhich was done for the teacher to evaluate. 
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Host notable In Duranne's case was the pervasiveness of imofficial 
writing in h«r daily life— writing was one of the things she needed to 
acconpliah for haraelf and for significant others. The observational data 
indicated the consistency with which Duranne wrote and the variety of pur- 
poses and for«s her writing took. She herself commented or the difficulty 
of getting all her writing done in school, particularly dur^g the eud of 
the year when boardwork increased. At tines Duranne needed to write at 
hone when she couldn't finish her writing in school. Duranne's seriousness: 
about writing was reflected in the care with which she stored her products— 
a bag for her letters that was always kept in her purse and an envelope and, 
later, a special small notebook for her poems. 

In sun, Duranne* 8 behavior provides further support for considering the 
social contexts in vaich writing is enbedded during discussions of children's 
writing abUities and, concomitantly, the school's effectiveness at writing 
instruction. Duraime's writing behaviors varied depending on such features 
as topic, form, and perceived audiences and evaluators. In addition, her 
sense of writing's importance and her incorporation of it into her daily 
life were the result of prior writing experiences and the continuing support 
of her family. The social context of school is embedded in that of the hoiwj, 
the one providing the major support for Duranne 's "writing" (as opposed to 
her "work"). 
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SCHOOL WRITING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
CONCLUSIONS AND DiPLICATIONS 
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School Writing in the Priaary Grades: 
Concltisions and lap licat ions 

The purpose of this study was to examine the developoent of young 
children's concepts about writing as reflected in their school writing 
behaviors. The research questions concerned variations in children's 
behaviors across school writing occasions. 1, therefore, identified 
the range of cl^ssrooa situations in which child writing occurred and 
then observed across that range* focusing on the behaviors of six case 
study children* three kindergarteners and three second «graders . 

Previous chapters have illustrated the nature of classroom writing 
occasions and children's behaviors across those occasions. As discussed 
in chapter 1 of Voluae 1, the limitations of the data arc acknowledged 
and the need for similar wrk in other types of classrooms recognized. 
The data collected supported the following broad statements or conclusions 
about these children's development as wr'*-er8 in school. 

First, school writing was nor, achieved siaply through tasks designed to 
reach objectives, but through social activities , tl^at is, through literacy 
occasions or events. Literacy events are related to Hymes (1972) concept 
of speech events, occasions structured by ways of using speech. Literacy 
events are activities engaj.d in by one or more persons that are centered 
around reading or writing (Teale, Estrada, & Anderson. 1980) and that are 
also governed by socUl rules about how participants use speech during the 
activity (Heath, 1983). Literacy events* then, involve senders and receivers 
of messages, who are mrtivated by goals, characterised by moods, and guided 
by interactional norma. 

Even though, to an outside observer, one literacy event is occurring, 
varied events may in fact be occurring simultaneously. In school, then, the 
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teacher a«y be orchestrating one event In one setting, but individual 
students aay have differing goals, tones, or Interaction norms. These 
differences exist because children, like teachers, are individuals vith 
mental, enotlonal, social, and cultural lives. The possibility of siiaul- 
taneous literacy events accounts for the gap between children's and 
teacher's interpretations of school writing tasks, a gap evident in both 
the kindergarten and second grade data. 

Second , school tasks centered in the school world were often inter- 
preted by young children In' personally neanlngful ways. Literacy begins 
as children learn about the purposes, processes, and specific features of 
written language as they encounter it within familiar settings. They try 
out writing on their own as well and nay offer their products to others as 
gifts, mxch as they offer their drawings (Dyson, 1982; Taylor, 1983). But 
learning to write in school aay mean learning to perform writing tasks that 
aie centered in the school world and directed toward developing prescribed 
literacy skills. Children may copy rows of letter £'8, for esranplc , . and 
statements like 'Today is Monday. It is sunny today." In these tasks the 
child as individual does not sha%e in the control of writing's form and con 
tent, nor docs the teacher function so much as a recipient but as an evalua 
tor of writing. However, the Unpersonalneas of schorl writing is not neces 
sarily issBediately obvious to children. 

The observed kindergarteners, in fact, were not always successful at 
separating persona? intentions and given instructions. For example, near 
the end of the study I talked to all three children about their written 
products, including those in which they had printed individual letters, 
such as rows of £'s, copied words and sentences from the board, and filled 
in the, blanks of copied sentences with selected optional words. Although 
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•11 products were handed in to their teacher, when I asked whom the papers 
were for, each chixd in turn amiled shyly and designated specific papers 
for significant others: "This one's for wy moimny. Tliis ono's for my 
caddy. This one's for you." They had all worked hard on their papers and 
apparently conceived of thea as things that could be given to others for 
their pleasure. 

The second graders, however, wre well attuned to the world of the 

« 

school. Personal aeaniags did not weave their way into their boardwork 
tasks. Even tasks intended as aeaningful, such as composing sentences 
for spelling words, often resulted in patterned sentences, such as Duranne's 
••Where's the cork? Where's the sookeeper ? Where's the aodel?". Certainly, 
during the interviews, none of the second graders offered me their board- 
work saaples as gestures of affection and friendship. They understood that 
boardwork and other official assignments were for th^lr teacher. 

Third , to carry out school writing tasks, both kindergarteners and 
second graders appeared to look for patterns in the entire procedure by /- 
which particular products were made. It a child could not grasp the under- 
lying logic of a task, he or she was, by default, dependent on observing tne 
physical unfolding of the task. The comments of these four kindergarteners. 
Bitting together while copying words from the board, illustrate children's 
sensitivity to following procedures or rules; 

"I ain't even messed up yet." brags Wayne. 

"Ke neither, '• rejoins Callie. 

"I seen you erase," Wayne counters. 

"I never aess up," says Craig. 

'•Me neither," choruses Callie. 

"Me neither," says Joseph. 
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Evaluative comente directed toward aelf are not uncooaion as»ng children 

even When they are engaged in self -initiated writing. Bere, though, it 

is clear that the evaluation is based on a cosmonly accepted g*o«fp standard 

set by their teacher. Th«re are rules about not erasing and thereby ripping 

or saudging one's paper, and the children are concerned about following these 

rules. 

The children's sensitivity to the event structure for varied tasks — to 
the actions necessary to cosplete each succeasfully — assumed an ixnportance 
beyond that intended by the teacher. Many activities earnestly dcm^by the 
children went awry. The rebus writing events in the kindergarten provided 
a clefiT exaaple. Froa the teacher's point of view, rebus writing nade it 
easier for the children to express theraselves than did the conventional 
writing, as rebus allows the use of pictures and single letters to represent 
words. Before asking the children to write rebus sentences on their own, 
the teacher had them copy sentences such as: 

^ c • ▼ . 

^Tien thm children were no longer asked to copy but rather to write what- 
ever they wished, all continued to follow this pattern. iDexter, who dici 
not understand tl^ precise connection between letters and sounds, included 
pictures of eyes and cans in his rebus products, even though he did not 
neceiearlly include the words I, or can in his final reading. He knew that 
those graphics were necessary for "that rebus writing." 

This pattern-tseking was evident in the second grade as wll. ilke the 
older children doing inauthentlc writing described by Edelsky and Smith 
(1^84), the second graders worked primarily to avoid "messing »»p," to figure 
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out the pattenui in the wayft llterecy teska wre to be coatpleted: "How 
do you do thxs? Are you on ntabmx 8 yet? Is this right?" The chiljlren 
koev chut echool tijrits miet he interpreted in relation to the teacher *8» 
rather than their o«fn» intentions ^ and tliey vere attuned to Her desires. 



expectations in the official literacy curriculira» they appe^ed to he 
taking control of writing in the unofficial writing curriculufflt which 
was aiadlar in sany ways to that described by Fiering (1981) in two fifth 
grade classrooM* The fcwrth conclusion then is that by the second grade 
writing appeared rabedded within the social lives of the children, A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the unofficial curriculum was that It frequently 



Involved the children aaking written objecta for others » a finding that 
replicates that of Florio and Clark (1982) in a second/thizd grade and 
Fiering in the fifth grades* The children mad . letters to parents, 
labeled pictures for tl»ir teacher » and constructed written objects to put 
on display for their peers. To esqibaslse this point, although second graders 
did not offer me official written products as gifts, as the kindergarteners 
did, they did offer self -initiated products in which the medium rather than 
the text was the message— they gave me papers on which they had copied stories 
from books or msde cursive %nritlng loops. 

Tt^re was no hint of such an underground writing curriculum In the 
kindergarten. Certainly ow would expect second graders to be more skill- 
ful writers and more aware of writing functions. But perhaps there are 
other fsctors operating here as well. Second graders « unlike kindergarteners, 
had access to pencils and paper— all writing materials were not controlled by 
the teacher. In addition, thi^ second graders had time to themselves at their 
aaacs when their inde^ndent work was done; the kindergarteners vent to a 



At the S4dw time that tl» second 
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center Activity when tbclr independent work was done* And none of the 
centers contained writing naterials that could be used in unstructured 
ways. ' 

Bruader. developaental factors nay he operating here too. By the 
second grade, as opposed to the kindergarten* friendship patterns are 
■ore stable (Cooper. Marquis, & Ayers-Lopez, 1982; Rubin, 1980). Within 
the network of peer relatione, writing served practical purposes; such as 
writing notes and jotting down phone numbers. It also served more play- 
ful purposes, such as to iaitate adult role sodels and to participate in 
the chUdren*s own "subculture" (Bausuui, 1982): the children made desk 
placards, saall paper trash bins to tape to the sides of their desks, 
genes, and so on. In addition, as Duranne explained, unofficial writing 
served to keep one busy: 

I was bcred when I finished ny work, and I talked and got into 
trouble. So 1 sterted writing poena and then thought about 
writing stories. 

Like others, Duranne did her writing "after I finish work . . . Toward the 
end of the year, it f hoardwork^ geta a lot and you can't do that much on 
writing." So, when their "work" was done, the children wrote letters, 
Jotted down phone nuabers, made lists of good kids and bad kids, constructed 
objects, wrote stories and poexsa, and so on. 

The free writing events , which inclt ded an oral sharing phase , allowed 
the children's social lives within the classroon to permeate an official 
ir-iting occasion. The three closely observed second graders appeared to 
interpret the free writing occaaion differently; specifically, they adopted 
differing stances or roles toward their peers. Bonita appeared to strive 
for a positive presentation of self, Ayrio. for social interaction with his 
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friends. Dursnns, for sn sntertsining perfomance. The fifth conclusion* 
then, is thst the<-«hildren*s relet xonships with each other appeared to 
affect individual children's writing hehaviors in free writing event s-- 
thelr decisions about vhct to do to be successful. 

To elaborate. Bonita. Ayrio* end Duranne presented particular aspects 
of tbe^osclves during free writing events. The teacher, however , had one 
f reset which she viewed as a developaental one nnd through which she viewed 
tne children as writers. Viewing writing exclusively as a developaental 
process occurring within the child, rether then as slso a social process 
occurring in response to particular situations, can^leed to ineccurats 
views of children's coepetence. In the present study, for escaaple. Bonita 
seeaed unable to write iauiginatively—an inaccurate assunption. 

This overview of the study's conclusions surest s the follwing con- 
ception of learning to write in school: Writing begins as children learn 
about the purposes, processes, snd specific features 'of written language 
as they encounter it within familiar settings in their hones and coaoucities, 
This process continues in school as children look for patterns in the way 
literacy teaks are to be conducted. However, school tasks are centered in 
the achool world and are frequently directed toward developing prescribed 
literacy skills. Thsse tasks may not sake "coaoon sense" to children, as 
ti » kindergarteners especially denonstrsted . Seeking to learn to perforn. 
effectively in school literacy tasks nay lead children sway fron the major 
hlstoricsl and social value of writing— to accomplish necessary personal 
end social goals. Rather, children nay sillily becone good at the school 
gane, resulting in writing that denonstrates language skills but little 
content. Children asy, however, exercise control over writing that occurs 
between the creeks of the school curriculun. That is, they nay bring their 
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own uses for writiog into the classroom, finding time bet^en assign- 
■sots engass la writing that is aeaningfui in their own worlds. 

laplications for Besaarch 

« 

This study's conclusions highlight the social nature of school 
writing tasks. They suggest the necessity of exai&lning how young child- 
ren with differing understandings of written language and from differing- 
literacy hackgrounds construe varying social contexts for writing. Investi- 
gators might focus on such child-perceived features as expected topics and 
forms* anticipated audiences t and perceived evaluators and standards. 
Through yyitP l«<«g children's varied responses in dlfferei»t classroom con- 
texts* researchers should he able collaboratively to describe qualities of 
classroom environments that appear to foster particular writing behaviors— 
qualities that might apply equally well to classrooms using different 
instructional techniques that suit variation^ in teachers and children. 
^ _ For example , an instructional g<>al be to encourage reflectiveness 
on the content of one's text, a stance «»ggcsted in children by their re- 
reading and changing of their writing. In fr^e writing events, Ayrio and 
Duranne appeared at times to reconsider their texts* content, Ayrio v^en 
he wss unsure, of s written fsct, Duranne when attempting to construct a 
story; both children appeared sensitive to their peers' responses to their 
written texts. Bonita engaged la similar behaviors when producing self- 

» 

initiated stories that were actually read , as opposed to listened to, by 
a small nu^r of peers. This sitttation seemed to focus her attention 
relatively more on her text, ^s opposed to her presentation of self. 

The free writing events also highlighted how children's relation- 
ships with each other could influence their writing behaviors. In seeking 
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to understand bow children's Interact ions with others influence literacy 
growth, reeearchers have focused quite logically on adult-child inter- 
actions (e.g., Teale, 1982; Crohran-Saith, 1984). The child's social 
environasott though, includes not only parents and teachers* but also 
peers, irtio assuae an increasingly iaportant role during the school years 
(LaboVt 1982). Recognising and cxafflining the existence of the child's 
social world and writing's place within it sight assist educators in 
designing school enviromwnts that would allow children's concerns and 
teachers* concerns to aore confortably saesh. 

In this regard, iniwstigations of peer response groi^ts that focus 
also on peer social networks within the classroom night allow educators 
to gain distance fron an undeniably valuable inptructlonal technique — 
allowing children to "express themselves" anu to shsre their efforts 
with others — and to plan possible variations on this activity to suit 
differences in children. 

Practical Ii^lica^tons 

Ai others have noted, hones are not schools (Schickedanz and 
Sullivan 1984), Instructional suggestions sust be conpatible with the 
nature of the school as an institution that partitions off one adult 
with 20 , 30, or Bore children ai?d then holds that adult responsible for 
the children's acadeaic growth. How does a teacher create beneficial 
contexts for literacy developoent? 

The findings of this study suggest that a helpful perspective may 
be to consider literacy an activity, a tool, rather than s set of skills. 
Certainly varied skills are involved in reading and writing, but these 
skills are only aeaningful to the extent that they are organized within 
a purposeful activity. Further, no aatter what the particular instructional 
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objectives in specific lessons, children do not focus solely on objectivfes, 
but on lessons ss sctivities — as whole experiences — which include oaterials 
to be used, s series of actions to be followed, and a way of talking during 
and about the activity. 

Edelsky, Draper, and Smith (1983, p. 273) describe a sixth grade 
curriculua that appears to take advantage of children's focus on whole 
activities. In their words, '*Routines for working through whole processes 
were also deliberately Included as part of the planned curriculum— 
routiMS for writing projects, literature study, conferencing procedures, 
science experiasnts, and so forth. However, the teacher did not break 
the routines into steps and make each an 'objective.' Instead the curri- 
culum was organised so that students. . .had cues about a way of working 
from being engaged with the whole routine or process." Such cues might 
be found in the materials provided (e.g., written directions) or in 
children's observations and interactions with each other and their 
teacher as they worked together to accaiq^lish casks. 

Another helpful perspective for reflecting en literacy activities 
planned for children is to conceive of the classroom as a comnunity, 
one with its own values, shared responsibilities, and evolving history 
(Florio and CUrk, 1982). The literature is replete with examples of 
activities that wrve legitimate personal and social purposes within 
the classroom community. For example, classroom postal systems can 
foster interaction with class members and between the class as a whole 
and the wider coMinity (Florio, 1979). Personal narratives and infor- 
mational pieces allow children to share their experiences and knowledge 
with others (Graves, 1983). Journals can foster a variety of purposes, 
from expressing personal opinions and feelings to interacting in a 
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•atisfying way with on«*« teacher (Milx, 1980; Staton, 1980). Lists, 
notea, outlines, algna, and such can serve a variety of pufposes in all 
content areas (Edelsky end Salth. 1984). 

The findings of this study caution, though, that individual meinbers 
of the classroca coammlty arc also neadiers of a constellation of groups 
both within and outslds the classroom. These concurrent group meaierships 
nay peraeate the bounder lea of any school writing task. There is, then, 
no guarantee that all children will Interprc't tasks in identical ways. 
Within any one activity, individual children aay be writing for differept 
purposes and et»die:t.^e8. with different noods, anu. therefore, have differ- 
ing resulting aessages. Critical observation, which was the basic research 
tool of this study. Is also, therefore, a basic teaching tool. Observing 
children in varied writing contexts is necessary in order to make decisions 
about beneficial writing contexts for individual childrra. 

particular, decisions about the structuring of opportunities for 
children to share their work should be based on a conalderation of both 
the teacher's specific goals and Individual children's responses to groups 
of varying sizes and coapositlons and with differing roles (e.g., readers 
vs. listeners). Croups that provide sone children with opportunities to 
develop specific writing techniques may provide others with opportunities 
to save face. 

Finally, this study's findings suggest that teachers acknowledge 
that children have their own reasons for writing, although their uses 
may differ fro« the writing stressed in school. Teachers might talk to 
children about their own (children's) uses for writing (not Just their 
parents' uses), provide children with access to the time and materials 
necessary for their writing i^eds, and model varied uses throughout the 
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(Uy. Tbmam str«t«8i«'« "ight wist children in p«rcelvln« themselves 
A« coi^tent coMunie«tors already and thereby sustain their desire to 
expand and refine their akill. 

In BUS, the activities that take place in classrooo contexts should 
increase children' a awareness of and control over written language's 
power. The danger exitta, though, that school literacy tasks will increase 
children's aenaitivity to accoopliaiiing the teacher's intentions rather 
than their own. Wto will have to think critically, then, about how our 
dasarooBs help children aasuae rather than lote control over literacy 
in their lives. 
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